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BALL ON BOARD THE CUMBERLAND. 

The subject of the spirited marine picture on this page, drawn 
for us by Mr. William Wade, is the fete given in August, 1853, 
by Commodore Stringham and the officers of the fine United 
States frigate Cumberland, as a compliment to the royal family 
and citizens of Spexzia, in return for the civilities extended by the 
latter to the officers of the American squadron. Spezzia is situ- 
ated about forty miles from Genoa, and is a favorite watering- 
place of the Sardinians in summer. The queen and family re- 
ceived invitations, but though she did not come herself, she sent 
her barges with her children and some officers of rank. Among 
the distinguished guests present was Mr. Lover, the Irish novelist 
and song-writer, whose “ Angel’s Whisper,” and “ Rory O’More,” 
will live as long as the language in which they were written— 
together with his daughter. Every arrangement was made on 
beard che frigate to give eclat to the festival. The upper deck was 


cleared, and an awning spread over it; flags of all nations were 
gracefully festooned, appropriate chandeliers made of hoops with 
bayonets attached, in the tubes of which were placed brilliant 
candles, furnished a striking mode of illumination, while a light 
was also placed in the mouth of every cannon. The whole ship 
was one blage of light. Seats were rigged round the forward part 
of the ship, so that the crew could have a fair sight of the spec- 
tacle, and enjoy at their ease the pleasures of the union. A fine 
band discoursed most eloquent music throughout the evening, and 
“all went merry as a marriage bell.”” In our view are seen, the 
Cumberland at anchor, and the St. Louis, well remembered by the 
gallantry of her commander, Ingraham, in the Bay of Smyrna, 
when, surrounded by Austrian vessels, he refused to surrender 
Kozta to the Austrians. The harbor is seen covered with boats, 
barges and gondolas, conveying Italian belles through an Italian 
moonlight to the dance. In the distance lies the town with its 


surrounding mountains, the ruins of an old castle crowning a bold 
eminence. A large hotel is also sketched in the distance. An 
amusing incident occurred on board the frigate at the ball. A 
plumed and bedizened officer of the court, leaning carelessly 
against a windsail, tumbled into the abyss below—without hurting 
himself, however. A grim old salt, who alone had noticed the 
occurrence, went aft, and touching his hat to his commander, said, 
“T beg pardon, commodore, but I thought you’d like to know as 
how one of them ’ere blasted kings has fell down the hatchway !’’ 
Comment is unnecessary. The impression produced by the visits 
of our ships of war to various ports of Europe has been in every 
respect favorable. Our frigates and smaller vessels are recognized 
everywhere as models of naval architecture, while the admirable 
manner in which they are handled has elicited the praises of every 
one conversant with nautical affairs. Our gallant little navy has 
nobly maintained the honor of our flag in peace and in war. 


GRAND BALL ON BOARD THE U. S. FRIGATE CUMBERLAND, AT SPEZZI.\. 
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WHITE 


NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHITE HAND. THE NATCHEZ PRISON. 


Far away, in the depths of the forest, where a deep river ran, 
and where the cypress trees grew thick and tall, a party of In- 
dians sat down to rest. Some of them we have surely seen, by the 
pale moonlight, beneath the barricade of the Chateau de St. Ju- 
lien ; but they are not all here now. Only ten red men are here 
upon the edge of the cypress swamp, and cight of them repose 
themselves to sleep, while the other two keep watch. It is near 
noon, for the sun has almost reached its highest point, and these 
men have been upon the trail since early last evening. 

But these Chickasaws are not alone. Close by the side of a 
huge cypress log, one end of which is bedded in the swamp, lies 
the form of a child of the pale faces. The hands and the feet are 
bound, and a cord from the lashings of the hands leads along the 
ground, and is clutched by one of the sleeping Indians. In those 
fair features, now shaded by the large log, we see something of 
the look of Louis St. Julien ; but ever now the flesh seems sunk- 
en, and the beholder would think that many days, instead of only 
a few hours, of suffering had rested within that frame. But sleep 
has come to calm the agonized mind now, and the terrors of cap- 
tivity are for the while forgotten. 

Thus the party rested until nearly four o’clock, and then one of 
the Indians, who had been placed a little way up the river to 
watch, gave a low, shrill whistle, and on the instant the whole 
party were upon their feet, and had seized their arms. On the 
next instant, a crashing of the bushes was heard at no great dis- 
tance, and not long afterwards, a party of six Indians made their 
appearance. He who led the new-comers was very tall and ath- 
letic, and we recognize him at once as one whom we have seen 
before; and even did not his name run from mouth to mouth, we 
should know that the Natchez warrior, Stung Serpent, was he 
who thus glided into the camp. 

The stout chieftain spoke not until he had seen the pale youth 
who still slept by the cypress log, and then a grant of satisfaction 
escaped from his lips. He spoke with the chief of the Chicka- 
saws for some time in his own strange tongue, and then he turned 
to where the youth slept, and awoke him. The sleeper started 
up, and with a look of terror, gazed around. 

“Where is—is—where is my sister?” he asked, in a low, thrill- 
ing tone. 

“She has gone on further south while you slept,” answered 
Stung Serpent. “But the daughter of the white man is safe. 
No harm can come to her, for her life is precious. But you can- 
not go to her now. You must go with the Stung Serpent to the 
village of the White Apple. What can Louis St. Julien fear 
from his brother ?” 

The youth gazed into the face of the powerful Natchez, and for 
awhile he was utterly unable to speak. At that moment a hun- 
dred various thoughts and emotions flew wildly through his mind. 
He saw his father and St. Denis still searching for the hiders, and 
he heard their notes of alarm, and saw their tears of grief. Then 
he ran over the fearful journey through the deep forest, and he 
wondered why he was thus separated from his mate. 

“Can I not go with my sister ?”’ he at length asked. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“ And why may we not be together ?”” 

“ Because it is impossible. Remember, the Stung Serpent has 
spoken.” 

This was pronounced in a slow, meaning tone, and Louis St. 
Julien knew enough of the Indian character to know that no ap- 
peal would move his captors from such a purpose. He looked 
around once more, and when he saw that half of the Chickasaws 
were gone, he knew that his companion had gone with them. 

In the meantime, Stung Serpent was performing a work that 
startled the prisoner not a little. After he had given his last 
answer to Louis, he approached the Chickasaw chief, and gave to 
him a heavy purse. The latter took it and emptied its contents 
into his broad palm, and Louis saw that it was gold. The Chicka- 
eaw’s eyes sparkled as they rested upon the coin, and a deep grunt 
told his satisfaction. Louis clasped his hands—for they were free 
now,—and his frame shook as his former doubts grew to confir- 
mations. Who could have placed that gold in the hands of the 
Natchez warrior? To be sure, there was a French fort near the 
Natchez villages ; but then Louis knew that they had no gold to 
spare there. ‘Thankful must the Indian be who could get even 
a few pieces of silver from the people of Fort Rosalie. Then who 
could have paid this gold but Simon Lobois! The thought came, 
and it was fixed. The prisoner’s head was bowed, and when 
again he looked up, there was a shade of determination upon the 
finely-chiselled features that contrasted strangely with the fear- 
marks that had before rested there. He folded his hands upon his 
bosom, and for a single instant his eyes were turned heavenward. 

With a satisfied look, the Chickasaw leader emptied the money 
back into the purse, and having placed it in his bosom, he turned 
to his followers and gave the signal for starting. They quickly 
gathered up their arms, and in a few moments more they were lost 
to sight in the thick wood. 


“Now,” said Stung Serpent, turning to his prisoner, “we will 
be on our way to our home in the domain of the Natchez. Can 
you walk ?” 

“Yes ; but I am weak now, and shall hardly be able to keep 
pace with you if you hurry.” 

“The white youth speaks calmly for one in distress,” pursued 
the chief, looking his prisoner sharply in the eye. “Perhaps he 
thinks he shall escape.” 

“If I speak calmly,” returned the youth, “it is because I hope 
you mean me no harm.” 

“Ugh!” That was all the answer Stang Serpent returned 
upon that subject. In a moment more he took the prisoner's 
hand and gazed upon it. 

“TI did not tell the Chickasaw that it was you who slew his peo- 
ple,” the Natchez said. 

Louis trembled. 

“ For if I had, I should not have found you alive, having once 
passed through his hands. You have a small white hand for a 
warrior such as you have proved yourself to be.” And Stung 
Serpent laid his own huge hand by the side of his prisoner’s, thus 
making the youth’s delicate limb appear smaller by the contrast 
than it really was. And then, with a smile, he continued : 
“While you live, we’ll throw away your French name, and hence- 
forth thou shalt be called White Hand. Eh—how does that 
sound ?” 

But the prisoner did not reply immediately, for this last remark 
was not the one that chained his attention. ‘ While you live,” 
were the words that sounded in his ears, and started his fears. 
They were spoken in a tone and with a peculiar emphasis which 
seemed to mean something, and if they had a meaning beyond the 
mere chances of natural cause and effect, then surely all was not 
meant well for him. But he did not speak his fears. 

“Eh? Does not the son of the white chief like his name ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

The other Indians had stood near at hand, and as they heard 
the name thus bestowed, they smiled, and repeated it several 
times. In a little while longer, the party prepared for the tramp, 
and set out. For a distance of some miles they followed the 
stream to the northward and eastward, and finally they left the 
river and struck into a narrow, dubious trail that led nearly north. 
It was dark when Stung Serpent gave the order to stop. They 
had reached a small lake, or deep bayou, upon one hand of which 
arose a steep bluff, directly beneath which they halted. White 
Hand (for so we will now call the youthful~ prisoner) saw that 
some one had stopped here before, for the traces of a fire were 
plainly visible against the face of the rock, and as he walked over 
the spot bencath it, be could feel the dry coals. A fire was soon 
built, and then one of the party produced some dried venison, and 
some sort of esculent root that resembled the common artichoke. 
The prisoner was hungry, and he ate heartily, and then he was al- 
lowed to lie down and sleep, Stung Serpent having taken the pre- 
caution to secure his hands so that he could not move them with- 
out disturbing him. 

When White Hand was aroused, he started quickly up, and at 
first he thought the day had dawned, but as soon as his senses 
were fairly at work, he found it was the moon that gave so much 
light. He was informed that the party were now to start on, and 
he was soon ready. The moon was nearly at its zenith, and he 
judged that it could not be much past midnight. For two or 
three hours the trail was dubious and difficult. It lay through a 
deep growth of oak, and the ground was uneven, and in some 
places wet and boggy from the late rains. In the morning they 
stopped for breakfast, again making the meal of dried venison and 
some of the same kind of root as before. During the forenoon a 
deer was shot, from which they took the skin and as much of the 
meat as they wanted ; so at noon they built a fire, and had some 
venison steak ; only White Hand would have liked it much better 
could he have had a little salt with his meat. 


Another night came, and again the youth slept with his hands 
confined ; and this time he was allowed to sleep until morning. 
Another meal from the fresh deer meat was made, and then the 
trail was resumed. During the next day, the prisoner came seve- 
ral times near failing for want of strength, for however strong 
may have been his close-knit frame, he was not used to this kind 
of labor. However, the Indians helped him some, and he man- 
aged to move along without much show of pain or complaint. 
He knew that if he would expect kind treatment at the hands of 
his captors he must be saving of complaint and trouble, and he 
resolved that he would stand up under the trail as unflinchingly as 
possible. When they had stopped for the night again, he asked 
his captor how much further they had to travel. 

“Not much,” Stung Serpent replied. ‘One more day will 
bring us to the village where we are to stop. Does it please the 
White Hand, eh ?” 

“Tt will surely please me to rest, for I am weary and faint, and 
had we much farther to travel I fear I should bea burden to you.” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders, but made no further reply, 
and shortly afterwards White Hand lay down to sleep. 

In the morning, they were once more in motion, and before 
noon they struck into a broader trail that gave evidence of much 
travel. The sun was some two hours high when they reached the 
top of a gentle eminence, and upon looking down into the valley 
beyond, White Hand saw quite a village of Natchez huts. There 
were some fifty or sixty dwellings, built in a sort of circle, while 
within this circle stood four buildings of larger dimensions. 

“ Does the White Hand see yonder village ?” asked Stung Ser- 
pent, as the party stopped upon the hill-top. 

The prisoner answered in the affirmative. 

“That is the village of the White Apple, the home of the brav- 
est warriors of the Natchez, and the abode of peace. There lives 


my brother—the Great Sun, and the chief of all our people. That 
is his dwelling next to the temple. But does the White Hand seo 
where those trees seem to break away, as though the fire had run 
through the deep forest on a wide trail? Look—away towards 
the setting sun. Do you mark it?” 

“Yes,” replied the youth, looking in the direction pointed out. 

“There travels the great Father of Waters in his way to the 
great salt lake. And do you mark that point? Ah! you can seo 
a piece of cloth fluttering in the breeze. Do you not see !—away 
off there ?—like a rag playing in the wind ?” 

White Hand looked, and he saw what his guide had pointed 
out. It was away to the southward, and was just visible over the 
intervening tree-tops. 

**T see it,” he said. 

“That is the village of the white man. He has built a fort 
there, and he calls it Rosalie. They tell me ’tis called so from a 
woman’s name. {Is it so?” 

“Tt is.” 

The Indian watched his prisoner with a keen glance while speak- 
ing of the fort, and a simple “ugh!” was his only reply to the 
youth’s last answer. 

In a short time they started down the hill, and just as the sun 
was sinking from sight, they reached the village. The men and 
children came flocking out, and while Stung Serpent was received 
with lively demonstrations of joy, looks of the most eager curi- 
osity were fixed upon White Hand. But his captor did not stop 
to exhibit him. He pursued his way at once to a long, narrow 
building near the temple, the walls of which were formed of close- 
fitting timbers driven into the ground, while the door, which 
swung to and fro on wooden hinges, was uncommonly stout and 
strong, being formed of a succession of hewn logs secured to- 
gether by transverse pieces, or cross-bars, to which each upright 
piece was pinned. This door was opened, and the youth was led 
in, and with the simple remark that he would remain there for the 
night, he was left to himself. 

As soon as the heavy door was closed upon him, the prisoner 
gazed about. A little light came to the place through the small 
holes in the wall near the roof, and by this means he could sce 
somewhat of the nature of his prison, for that this was a prison, 
and built for such, he had no doubt. The only floor was the 
earth, and that must also serve for chair, bed and table, for no- 
thing save the bare walls and the naked earth met his gaze. He 
soon satisfied himself that he should never escape from this place 
by force, and he soon threw his worn and weary frame upon the 
ground. In the course of half an hour, the door was opened, and 
Stung Serpent entered, and set down a wooden tray and an earth- 
en drinking cup, and without speaking, he retired. The youth 
found the contents of the tray to be boiled corn, and the cup was 
filled with water. He ate a little and drank a little, and again he 
lay himself down upon the hard earth. 


CHAPTER X. 


COQUALLA. THE TEMPLE, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERK. 


Sometime during the night, White Hand was moved by strange 
dreams. Once he dreamed that Stung Serpent came to him to 
kill him, offering as an excuse or reason for the deed, that his 
death would save the whole tribe from sure destruction. Then 
the stout Indian seized him, and in the struggle that ensued, his 
captor turned into a dragon, and blew fire from his mouth. Thus 
the prisoner was set on fire, and as the flames began to gather 
about the dreamer, he started up in affright. A sharpcry escaped 
from his lips, for a glare of flame was really flashing in his eyes. 
He would have started to his feet, Bmta light hand held him down. 

“Let the White Hand not fear,” pronounced a soft, sweet voice, 
in gentle tones, “‘ for Coqualla means him no harm.” 

The youth gazed up, and he saw an Indian girl standing over 
him with a small torch in her hand. She was a beautiful creature 
for one so dusky in hue, and the sweet smile that rested upon her 
lips was peculiarly grateful to the prisoner. As soon as she saw 
that she had quieted his fears, she removed her hand and stepped 
back. And now White Hand had more opportunity to survey 
her. She was young—not more than sixteen,—very slim and 
straight, and lithe as the willow branch. Her features were fault- 
lessly regular, and her eyes large, black and brilliant. The youth 
had seen many of the Natchez women, but never one like this be- 
fore, and the thought quickly came to him that she was one of the 
royal blood, for all others were bent and hardened by work and 
drudgery. 

“ You do not fear me,” she said, gazing upon him with a look 
in which inquisitiveness was about equally blended with a warmer 
feeling. 

“No—O no. Why should I fear one like you ?” 

“I knew not but that my coming might disturb you. But I 
came for your good. I knew my father had brought a prisoner 
from among the sons of the white men.” 

“Your father? Is the Stung Serpent then your father?” 

“Tes.” 

“ And your name—” 

“Ts Coqualla.” 

“ And you are the next heir to the throne of the Natchez ?” 

“ Next after my father.” 

“T have heard of you often.” 

But the princess did not seem at all anxious to know what the 
youth had heard of her. She remained for some moments in 
silence, and during that time she seemed to be studying every line 
of the prisoner's face. 

“The White Hand is not a great man in bulk,” she at length 
said, thoughtfully; “but yet he must be a brave man, for DY 
father says he slew six of the Chickasaw warriors.” 
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“Not alone, Coqualla. His friend was with him.” 

“So my father said. And yet you must be brave; and so I 
would save you.” 

‘Save me?” uttered the youth, starting now to his feet. 

“sh! Speak not too loud, for no one knows that I am here. 
I would save you.” 

“But what danger threatens me ?” 

“T cannot tell you surely ; but yet I think I can save you. If 
you have anything to fear, it must be from my father. Therefore, 
promise him whatever he may ask. If he means you ill, that ill 
will be death, and if he offers you life, you must accept it. I have 
come to assure you that he never speaks idly. If he makes you 
an offer he means it, and you must speak truth with him.” 

" «Bat what is the nature of this danger? What is this alterna- 
tive ?” 

“T dare not speak now, but I may tell you sometime.” 

“But—” 

“sh!” interrupted the princess, in an abrupt, but yet kind 
tone. “ You must not urge me beyond what I have assured you. 
Coqualla speaks not without thought, and hence she speaks not 
the second time. I must not stop now. I know the character of 


some of your people, and their words do not come from their _ 


hearts. So you might be led away, and think Stung Serpent 
meant a dark thing when he spoke fair. You will not forget 
Coqualla.” 

With these words she turned away, and ere the youth could 
detain her she was gone. He saw the heavy door close after her 
light and graceful form, and then he sank down again upon the 
cold earth. What could be the meaning of her visit? Why 
should she have come to him thus to warn him of a danger threat- 
ened by her father? It was a strange circumstance, and afforded 
the prisoner plenty of food for thought. 

The morning dawned, and ere the sun was fairly clear of the 
tree-tops, the prison door was opened, and Stung Serpent entered, 
and with him came two others, one of them an old man, decrepid 
with age, and the other a tall, athletic man, only a little older tnan 
Stung Serpent. White Hand quickly recognized this latter indi- 
vidual as the Great Sun—the king of ail the Natchez, not only 
from his noble bearing and his resemblance to his brother, but 
also from the curiously-wrought circlet of feathers, with its ele- 
vated plume of horse hair that adorned his head. 

The youth arose as these men entered, but he did not speak. 
His arms were folded across his breast, and with a steady, calm 
look, he returned the gaze that was bent upon him. 

“ White Hand,” spoke the prince, “‘ listen to the words that the 
Great Sun shall speak to thee.” 

At these words the king stepped forward. The prisoner had 
seen many proud men, and many of the great men among his peo- 
ple, but he had never seen one so purely noble in his look and 
bearing as the Great Sun of the Natchez. 

“Son of the pale faced invader,” spoke the chieftain, “ thy peo- 
ple have come upon us with evil intent, and their feet already tread 
upon lands not their own. They have come with smooth tongue 
and smiling face, and while they whispered words of love, they 
have robbed us of that which the Great Spirit had given us. The 
white man says the Natchez are treacherous; but falsehood was 
not here until the white man came. He says the Natchez are cruel ; 
but the dove is cruel when her nest is despoiled by the serpent. 
Whence art thou here in the village of the White Apple? Dost 
thou know ?” 

“No, no,” uttered the prisoner. 

“?Tis because of the evil that dwells in the bosom of your peo- 
ple. We sought a child of the white man to send him on a mis- 
sion to the white man’s God, and while we sought such an one, 
lo! the wish was met by one who wished to be free of an encum- 
brance upon him. You will not fear to go upon the mission we 
would have you perform. Every year many of our people go 
voluntarily to the world of spirits to accompany their beloved rela- 
tives. Then why should you fear, since you, too, will ascend at 
once to the home of your God? Child of the pale face, listen ! 
Go tell your God that he shall send no more vengeance upon the 
Natchez for the deeds they-have done to the white man. Tell him 
how the white man has come to despoil us. Tellhimthis: Once 
the Natchez were happy and peaceful ; their homes were pure, and 
their hearts were glad. Plenty smiled upon them, and joy was 
theirs. They chased the deer through all their domain, and there 
Were none to molest them. But by-and-by a strange boat, with 
wings like a great bird, came over the great salt lake, and the 
white man was in it. He came with fire in his guns, and fire in 
his barrels ; and when a multitude had landed here, they bezan to 
place their foot upon our necks. And now our joy is gone, for 
rottenness has crept over our homes; vice has festered like great 
sores in our villages ; the wives and daughters of my people have 
been corrupted; our warriors have drunk of the accursed fire- 
water until they have become like old women; our domain is 
becoming wrested from us, and sorrow sits like a black spirit 
brooding over our decay. Tell your God all this, and then ask 
him not to saswer the white man’s prayers when they ask for ven- 
Seance against the Natchez. Remember my words, and forget 
ot one of them.” 

Thus speaking, the Great Sun folded his arms and gazed silent- 
ly into the youth’s face. White Hand was moved—deeply moved 
by the speech he had heard, for there was a depth of pathos in it 
that appealed directly to the heart. He knew well what each word 
of the chieftain meant, and he knew how true it was. But beyond 
this there was a meaning that struck terror to the youth’s soul. 
He was just upon the point of falling upon his knees, when the 
Great Sun turned away and stalked from the place. 

Pale and trembling, White Hand watched him until he was 
Gone, and then turned to Stung Serpent. 


He has spoken to you the truth. Now follow me.” 

Then Stung Serpent walked slowly from the prison-house, and 
the old man took White Hand by the arm, and said, “Come!” 
Instinctively he obeyed the. summons, though his steps trembled 
as he walked forth. When he reached the open air, the prisoner 
looked around, but not a living thing could he see save the stout 
prince who walked on ahead, and the old man who led him. 


Next to the prison, and distant some five rods, stood the temple. 
White Hand knew it by the rude imitation of the blazing sun that 
adorned the roof at the gable. Into this temple he was led, and 
here he found some twenty men, eight of whom were those war- 
riors whose duty it was to attend the sacred fire. This fire was 


burning upon an altar, and very curiously wrought with strange | 


devices. But the youth took but little notice of the altar. His | 
| silence. An hour afterwards the door was again opened, and this 


attention was arrested by the appearance of two stout men who 
stood near the altar with knives in their hands, and with a large 
bowl between them which was blood-stained both outside and in. 


“ Now, White Hand,” spoke Stung Serpent, approaching him | 


and placing his broad hand upon his shoulder, “you will not for- 


get the message that the Great Sun has given you to deliver to | 


your God, and you must give it word for word; and if the Great 


Spirit of the white man knows all things, he will know that the | 


Natchez have only sent to him the words of truth. You will have 
an easy path from the earth, for our warriors know how to set the 
spirit free without pain.” 

With a quick start White Hand bounded back from Stung Ser- 
pent’s touch. The whole truth now came upon him. He knew 
that the temple in a neighboring village had been recently struck 
by lightning and burned to ashes, and he had heard that the gov- 
ernor of the fort at Rosalie had professed to ask his God to send 
the calamity upon them. Now the Indians, in their ignorance of 
faith, believed they could send a message to the offended God of 
the white man, and that when he knew the truth, his anger would 
be appeased. 

“Hold!” he uttered, raising his hand towards the prince. 
“What have I done that you should take my life? From a small 
boy I have grown up here, and never, by thought or deed, did I 
harm to one of your people. Why then do you take an innocent 
person to slay ?” 

“The pale boy has fallen into our power, and we would send 
him on a holy mission. Not in anger or revenge do we seek to do 
this, but only for good. Thou art a cast-away from those you 
loved, and surely you would rather be with those of your people 
who have gone to the land of spirits before you, than to have no 
home.” 

“And you think I will carry the message you would send ?” 
cried the youth. “No!” he added, deeply and solemnly. “I 
will tell the Great Spirit how I was a poor prisoner in your hands. 
I will tell him thus: In my own home I had a bitter enemy. 
That enemy desired my ruin that he might possess all my father’s 
gold; so he betrayed me into the hands of the red men. They 
took me with them to their village, and I murmured not. Then 
they seized me, as they would a brute, and murdered me in cold 
blood! Thus will I speak unto the God of heaven, and ask for 
vengeance upon my murderers. Be sure, now, ye warriors of the 
Natchez, that I will do as I have said. I have harmed ye not.” 

The red warriors were perplexed, and for some moments they 
whispered together in their own tongue. Then Stung Serpent 
approached his prisoner and took him by the hand, and having 
gazed awhile into his face, he said: ° 

“Do you believe Stung Serpent would speak a falschood ?” 

“TI do not,” was White Hand’s immediate answer. 

“ Then listen to me. If I spare your life, 1 must speak false- 
hood, for I promised that you should not live.” 

“To whom did you make such a promise?” the youth asked. 

“Never mind. Such a promise I made. But I have no desire 
to keep it, now that you will not carry the message we ask you to, 
save for mine honor.” 

“Honor! And can the noblest warrior of all the Little Suns 
of the Natchez find honor in taking the life of one who never 
harmed him ?” 

“Not in that—not in that. Yet I gave my word.” 

Thus speaking, the old warrior walked slowly to the other end 
of the temple, and then came back again, and when he stopped, a 
ray of light had shot athwart his dusky features. 

“White Hand,” he said, speaking more deeply than before, 
“ can I know that thou wilt not speak falsehood to me—that if I 
have a promise from thee I may rest assured it will be most 
sacredly kept ?” 

“ Ay—upon my life!” replied the prisoner, bowing low. 

“Then if I spare thee now, wilt thou swear not to reveal thy- 
self to any white person who shall come hither to our village, and 
that thou wilt not leave our village, save with my consent! Shall 
I have this promise from thee ?” 

The youth hesitated not an instant; but the promise was given 
quickly and distinctly. 

* The Natchez believed that they were once a low and degraded people, and 
that a man and woman descended from the sun to teach them. ‘hese two 
people were like themselves, save that they were pure and lovely, and dazzled 
the eyes of all beholders, and for many years they ruled over the Natchez, and 
left children to rule after them. Among the religious rites which this descen- 
dant of the sun established and enforced upon the people, was the keeping 
alive of the sacred fire. There were two temples, one at each end of the 
domain, and in each was an altar, upon which this fire must be kept burning. 
For this faithful warriors were appointed to watch it night and day, 
and should the fire by accident go out in oue temple, it could only be re-lighted 
by fire from the other; and should both go out, the Great Spirit would send 
some heavy calamity upon them. The present race of Suns were descendants 
from this original man and woman, and the bicod must be kept up through 
the female line, the descendants of the women only being of the royal blood. 
Thus the daughters of the Great Sun would beget royal offspring, but the sons’ 
children would only be of the common herd. If the Great Sun himself had no 
female children, then the descent must come from the eldest daughter of his 
brother. All the royal males, such as brothers and children of the Mie nieees 


male children of his daughters and sisters, and male children of his 
were called Little Suns. 


| 


Bat remember, thy promise is given on thy life, and Stang Ser- 
pent trusts thee. Not another man of all thy people could have 
moved the Natchez prince as thou hast.” 

Thus speaking, Stung Serpent stalked from the temple, and’ the 
old man took White Hand again by the arm and led him forth. 
Once more he was conducted to the prison, and without a word, 
the old Indian pushed him in, and then locked the door upon him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE COMPACT. 


Atonsg the prisoner remained until noon, and then his dinner 
was brought by an Indian whom he had not before seen. He 
asked no questions, but allowed the messenger to go and come in 


time the light, airy form of the princess Coqualla entered the 
prison. White Hand immediately arose and moved towards her. 
“ My white brother is safe, and Coqualla is glad,” the princess 


| uttered, as she took the proffered hand. 


“ Ah, fair princess!” exclaimed the youth, with some sadness 


| in his tone; *‘ but how long shall I be safe ?” 


“ As long as you wish. But listen. The Natchez speak plainly 
when they have anything to say, for they would be quickly under- 
stood. My father has promised to kill thee, and in one way alone 
can he forego his pledge. He will not kill his own son-in-law.” 

The dusky princess trembled as she spoke, and her head was 
bowed. But White Hand understood her. He gazed a few mo- 
ments upon her downcast face, and he wondered at her extreme 
beauty. She was dark, but the youth had seen faces in his own 
land much darker, but never had seen a smoother, fairer skin, nor 
features more faultlessly regular and beautiful. He started at her 
words, but it was with a strange, thrilling start, and a troubled, 
perplexed look worked upon his face. 

“‘Coqualla,” he said, “thou art the only daughter of thy 
father ?” 

“ Thou speakest truth,” was her reply. 

“‘ And will thy father give me to thee for a husband ?’” 

“ He will.” 

“ And how is thy wish ?” 

“Like my father’s. He loves thee, for thou hast touched his 
heart. Last night I heard him say thou wast the first uncomplain- 
ing, noble white man he had ever seen full of pain and sorrow. I 
love thee, too, and can always love thee and be true.” 

White Hand started across the prison, and his head was bowed 
in deep thought. At length he stopped and touk Coqualla by the 
hand, and led her to where the ground rolled up into a little knoll, 
and here he sat down and drew the princess to his side. 

“‘ Coqualla,” he whispered, “speak to me truly, now, and let 
not a thought of me retain your words, or mould them to smooth- 
ness of utterance. You would marry me. Is it for love of me, 
or only to save my life ?” 

“ Both,” answered the fair girl. ‘But were thy life all thine 
own, and I thought that the asking would bring thee to me for 
ever, I’d ask thee on my knees.” 

A little while the youth held the hand of the princess, and gazed 
into her large, dark eyes, and then he spoke. His words were low 
and earnest, and Coqualla listened in silence. He went on, and 
spoke more freely, but still in a whisper, and when he had done, 
the princess placed her arms about his neck and wept. He, too, 
wound his arms about the lithe form of his companion, and pressed 
her to his bosom ; and from that moment their loves were recip- 
rocal. 

Coqualla hurried away from the prison, and when she returned, 
she brought with her the dress of a Little Sun of the Natchez, and 
an earthen bottle. White Hand was soon arrayed in the Indian 
garb, and then the princess proceeded to bathe his face and arms 
and legs with a fluid that was contained in the bottle. It was a 
preparation of the outer covering of the hickory nut, and some 
peculiar root, which gave the color of the red man’s skin. 

Thus arrayed and metamorphosed, Coqualla took her lover by 
the hand and led him forth. Not fur from the temple was the 
house of Stung Serpent. It was, like all the other dwellings, of 
an oblong form, the walls built of rough timber, made tight by a 
cement formed of clay and Spanish moss, with a roof of reeds 
and vines very skilfully interwoven upon a frame, and made tight 
by the same kind of cement that formed the walls. The entrance 
was an aperture about four feet square in the front of the struc- 
ture, and this was also the only place where light and air wero 
admitted. To this house White Hand was led, and when he en- 
tered, he found that not only were all of Stung Serpent’s family 
present, but also the Great Sun and his wives. 

Coqualla blushed and hung down her head when she saw the 
people gazing upon her, and her companion trembled violently. 
But they were not left long in suspense. Stung Serpent was ab- 
sent; but the Great Sun stepped down from the clevated seat that 
he occupied, and from one of the attendants he took a bew and an 
arrow, and a crown of feathers, to which was affixed an oak twig. 
The latter he placed upon White Hand’s head, and the weapons 
he placed in his hand. Then to Coqualla the old chief gave a 
laurel twig and an ear of corn. 

“My son,” then spoke the Great Sun, in a solemn and impres- 
sive tone, “I, as the eldest male relative of the bride, do now 
bestow her upon thee. Thou hast been crowned with the plumage 
of the soaring bird, which signifieth the power of command you 
shall exercise in the household. The twig of oak tells us that the 
depth of no forest can prevent thee from procuring food in times 
of need ; while the bow and arrow in thy hand signifieth that even 
unto death thou wilt protect her who is now given unto thee for a 
wife.”” Then the Great Sun turned to the bride: ‘ Coqualla, in 
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thy hand thou holdest the twig of laurel—the emblem of purity. 
So wilt thou ever remain pure and unsullied, that the green laurel 
may be no more pure than art thou. The ear of corn thou hast 
also assumed. Never let thy household want for food whilst thou 
art thus provided.” 

Then the chicftain resumed his seat, and the same old man who 
had led White Hand to the temple, stepped forward and delivered 
a sort of sermon, after which the couple were hailed as man and 
wife. In the midst of these rejoicings, the entrance to the house 
was darkened, and in a moment more, Stung Serpent stood within 
the place. He looked upon White Hand, and his brow darkened, 
but a close observer could have seen that the look was assumed. 

“Who hath done this ?” he demanded, in a loud tone, which 
made White Hand quake, for he thought it was meant in earnest. 

“I, my brother,” answered the Great Sun. ‘“ They loved each 
other well, and I gave thy child away.” 

Stung Serpent bowed his head a few moments, and when he 
looked up again, his brow was clear. 

“Then my promise is made void,” he said; “for no man can 
harm the husband of his child. White Hand, thou art safe with 
us ; but remember thine oath!” 

“The husband of thy child will not break his promise,” spoke 
the White Hand, solemnly. 

“It is well. I am in season for the festivities.” 

And thereupon the festivities commenced, and they were kept 
up till late in the evening, and then the newly married couple 
were conducted to a dwelling that the king himself gave them. It 
was just back of the house of Stung Serpent, and was within the 
line of the great circle of dwellings, but its post of honor was 
marked by its nearness to the abode of the Great Sun. 


After the newly married pair had been conducted to their dwell- 
ing, the youth felt a hand upon his arm, and on turning, he saw 
the Great Sun. 

“White Hand,” he said, “follow me, for the Great Sun of the 
Natchez has much to say to thee.” 

Full of wonder, the youth followed the king from the place, but 
he did not fear, for there was only kindness in the tones of the 
monarch. On they went until they reached a gigantic oak that 
stood in the very centre of the village, and here the Great Sun 
stopped. 

“ White Hand,” he said, in a low, solemn tone, “thou hast 
sworn to my brother that thou wilt not betray thyself to thy coun- 
trymen, nor leave the village of the White Apple without our con- 
sent. Only six miles from here is the fort and village of the white 
man; so thou seest how great is the trust we repose in thee.” 

“ Yet I will not break my word,” said the youth, while a spirit 
of awe crept over him. There was something grand and sublime 
in the scene about him, and he could not shake off the impression 
that a sort of mystic fate was being worked out in all this. The 
heavens were without a cloud, and the myriad stars were twinkling 
like tiny eyes of fire away off in the dark vault. The broad, 
smooth plain stretched off like a mystic lake, while the huts of the 
Natchez were dimly visible in the great circle. 

“White Hand,” resumed the dark monarch, “I do not think 
that the Great Spirit of our people is the same God that made the 
white man. The country away beyond the great salt lake, they 
tell me, is full of white men, and your God has given them laws 
not like our laws. They pray to their God for vengeance on the 
Natchez, and the dread vengeance comes. Like the swift storm 
at night, and like the bound of the beast of prey, it comes upon 
us. My son, thou canst pray?” 

“ Yes,” murmured the youth. 

“Then wilt thou not pray for the Natchez? Wilt thou not 
pray that He will send no more calamities upon us? Thon art 
good, and true, and noble. What sayest thou ?” 

A strange truth now flashed upon the youth’s mind. The In- 
dians, in their simple dread of the white man’s God, had believed 
that if they could possess one of the true worshippers of that God, 
and persuade him to intercede for them, the calamities that result- 
ed from the prayers of their enemies might be averted. Yet 
White Hand did not wonder, for he knew how simple were the 
ideas that the red men entertained of their own Deity, and, of 
course, they supposed that the Christian’s God could be influenced 
in the same simple manner.- And, moreover, he knew that the 
Indians had often heard the monks praying, and when he remem- 
bered how direct and common were the appeals thus made, he did 
not question the influence it must have upon those who were wont 
to regard Deity as a being to be propitiated with gifts and outer 
show. The youth’s first thought was to try and correct the error 
into which the chief had fallen; but when he came to reflect that 
in such a work he should have to uproot the prejudices of a life- 
time, he resolved to do as was asked of him. 

“ Great and mighty king,” said the youth, in a tone that gave 
evidence of his truth, “I think God will answer my prayers as 
quickly as those of any of my people, and so far as the Natchez 
are in the right, will I pray for them.” 

“ And thou wilt tell him all the wrongs we suffer, and all the 
indignities that are heaped upon us ?” 

“T will,” replied White Hand. 

“ Then thou shalt be the well-beloved of the Natchez. Let us 
return now, and as we go, I will tell thee more. The white chief 
at Rosalie is called Chopart. He is a bad man, and aliar. I 
dare not tell thee all the evil he has done. But he has robbed us 
of our cattle, and we can have no redress. He has encroached 
upon our lands, and we cannot drive him off. He has seized upon 
our women, and made them slaves. But O! the day of reckon- 
ing must come. Beware, my son, that thou lettest not thy sym- 
pathy run with these bad men, for the hour is nigh at hand—the 
hour of vengeance and retribution !” 

The king spoke no more, only to bid White Hand good-night 


when they reached the dwelling, and soon the youth was with his 
princess. Truly his situation-was a strange one, and that night 
he prayed long and fervently, but he dared not let his wife know 
all his prayer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE OTHER CAPTIVE. 

On the very evening that White Hand reached the village of 
the White Apple, a party of Chickasaws stepped upon the north- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain. They were ten in number, and 
with them was a prisoner, who now reclined against a small hick- 
ory tree. Surely there is no difficulty in recognizing the features 
of Louise St. Julien in that pale face; but she has grown thin and 
wan even in so short atime. Her silken gown is torn and soiled 
by the thorns and bushes through which she has been led, and the 
thin shoes are worn through till the feet have become sore and 
bleeding ; for the way she has come has been a hard one, and 
many a sharp bramble has bestrewn the path. But she rests now. 
The flames dart up from a fire near at hand, at which the red men 
are cooking some meat; but the poor prisoner wants none of it. 
Sick and faint, she sinks down upon the soft mossy bed at the 
foot of the tree, and ere long all her dangers and troubles are for- 
gotten in sleep. The red men come to her when the meal is pre- 
pared, but they see how soundly she sleeps, and they will not 
awaken her; so they eat their food alone. 

The fair prisoner sleeps on, ever and anon starting up with 
frightful dreams, until at length, when the night is far spent, she 
is aroused by strange sounds near at hand, amid which she-can 
distinguish the clash of arms and the hum of angry voices. The 
idea of escape breaks upon her mind, and she starts up. A mo- 
ment she gazes around, and she sees men in conference about her, 
with weapons drawn, and voices raised as if in anger. She moves 
only a step, and a hand is laid upon her shoulder. A stout Chick- 
asaw holds her fast, and tells her she cannot escape. In a mo- 
ment more the Chickasaw is pushed rudely aside, and Louise 
looks up into the moon-lit face of Simon Lobois ! 

“ Ha!” he cries, with well-assumed astonishment, “and was 
my suspicion correct? Have I found my beloved thus dragged 
away by ruthless savages? Early this morning a runner brought 
the news to New Orleans that a white girl was being carried off by 
the Chickasaws, and that their trail bent towards the great lake. 
A mystic voice whispered thy name in my ear. Why it was I 
know not; but I started, and I have found thee. Look up, sweet 
Louise, for thou art safe. Thou art rescued !” 

The maiden’s first emotion seemed to be to shrink from the 
white man, but in a moment more she gave him her hand. 

“ And am I free from these savages?” she asked, gazing first 
into Simon’s face, and then upon the motley crew about her. 

“ Ay, thou art, Louise. Do you not see that they are all quelled ? 
Heaven must have directed me to this spot. Fear no more, for 
thou shalt be safe with me.” 

Under any other circumstances, Louise might have been frantic 
with joy at such salutation, but now she was moved by so many 
conflicting doubts that the coming of the rescuers seemed to move 
her but little. By the bright moonlight she could see the crew 
about her, and they did not look like deadly enemies. No one 
was wounded, nor did any one appear to be hurt. To be sure, 
there had been the sound of strife, but it may have only been a 
mock battle after all. At any rate, so ran the maiden’s thoughts, 
though she kept them to herself. 

“Come,” continued Simon, after waiting some moments for an 

answer that he did not receive,—‘‘ come with me now. The sav- 
ages will not dare to harm you more, nor will they dare molest 
us.” 
Louise suffered herself to be led to the shore of the lake, and 
there she found two boats in waiting. She had been seated in one 
of them, when the chief of the Chickasaw party came down and 
called Simon back. A bitter smile stole over the maiden’s face 
as she saw this, and her suspicions were well confirmed when she 
saw Lobois follow the red man up the bank. But the cousin re- 
turned in a few moments, and having seated himself by the side of 
Louise, the boats were manned and shoved off. 

“The red dog wanted me to promise that I would not expose 
his crime to the governor,” said Simon, after the boats had got 
well into the lake. ‘‘ By my soul, I would have made them all 
prisoners, only that I feared you might be harmed in the melee. 
You did not notice how we came upon them, and what first oc- 
curred, did you?” Simon gazed sharply into his companion’s 
face as he thus spoke, as though he would read any suspicion she 
might hold. 

“I saw nothing until I was grasped by the shoulder,” she truth- 
fully replied, “for I was sound asleep when you came.” 

“So I thought. But I will explain: One of the men who ac- 
companied me knew the various trails that lead to the lake, and 
he guided us here. We landed, and we found the Indians asleep, 
all save one ; but they were upon their feet by the time we were 
up with them, and I saw that some of them had guns. At that 
moment I espied you asleep upon the ground. In an instant I 
forbade my men to fire, for I feared you might be hit. I told the 
leader of the Indians that he was discovered, and that if he did 
not give me up his prisoner, I would have the whole French force 
down upon his people before another sun had set. And I further- 
more told him that if he would quietly deliver up the maiden, we 
would not harm him. A scuffle ensued between some of the red 
men and two of my companions, but we quickly stopped it, and 
the Indians agreed to give you up if we would let them depart in 
peace. I consented, and—you know the rest. Was it not fortu- 
nate that I heard the report this morning ‘—and was it not very 
fortunate that Heaven whispered to me that you might be the 
prisoner ?” 


“Jt was very fortunate,” returned Louise. 

“ And perhaps you think it was strange,” added Simon. “ But 
yet I had some ground for the fear. The runner told me that the 
Indians were on the Tickfah trail, and I could think of no place 
from whence they could have brought a young white maiden cap- 
tive in that direction save from the estate of our father. I say 
our father, for surely he has been a father to me. The more I 
thought of the matter, the more confirmed my fears became. A 
French ship lay in the river, and I easily hired some of her men 
to come with me, as you see. O, Louise, do you realize how 
great is the blessing thus fallen upon you?’ What must have been 
your fate had I not found you as I did *” 

But the maiden did not reply. She’ was thinking .how flimsy 
and improbable was the story her companion had told, and she 
wondered if he thought her such a simpleton as to believe all hoe 
said. 

“Do you realize what a fate must have been"yours ?” Simon 
urged. “A death of torture, or a life of misery and shame!” 

“I know the Indians are sometimes revengefal, but I do not 
think they would have murdered a defenceless girl,” said Louise. 

“ Ah, you do not know them. You do not know these Chick- 
asaws. They are monsters of cruelty !” 

“ And yet they have been very kind to me.” 

“Kind, Louise? Then why are you so pale and wan ?—and 
why so feeble ?” 

“ Because I am not well. I amsick. Last night I had a severe 
fever, but mycaptors prepared some medicine from roots that 
they found in the earth, and it relieved me at once.” 

“ Ah, that was but to hold you up on your journey. But you 
are sick, even now. Let me fix a place for repose.” 

Simon spread a blanket upon the boat’s bottom in the stern- 
sheets, and fixed it so that Louise could lay her head upon one of 
the thwarts, and when this was fixed, she availed herself of the 
opportunity for rest thus afforded, for she was in truth sick and 
faint, and her head ached. It was not all the result of mere 
fatigue or fright, but disease had absolutely fastened upon her—a 
slight cold, perhaps, at first, but now verging to a fever. 

Yet Louise slept, and when she awoke, she found the sun shin- 
ing down full upon her, and the boat had reached the southern 
shore. She was assisted to land, but she could not walk. How- 
ever, horses were at hand, and when she was seated in the saddle, 
the party started across the land towards New Orleans, which they 
reached before noon. But it was not the New Orleans of the pres- 
ent day. The place contained not more than a hundred dwell- 
ings, and those were humble and primitive in form. The terri- 
tory of the town had been laid out into squares, sixty-six in 
number, of three hundred feet each. These squares were eleven 
in number upon the river, and six in depth; so that even then, 
with all the obstacles of the natural state of the land, its geogra- 
phical position had marked it out in the mind of its founder as the 
nucleus of a mighty city. And he was not wrong. His quick 
and comprehensive mind understood the advantages of the posi- 
tion in a commercial point of view, for he saw that here was the 
natural point between ocean and inland navigation. And now 
New Orleans, certainly the fourth city in the world in commercial 
importance, stands a monument of Bienville’s sagacity and judg- 
ment. He alone of all the people then held upon this spot for the 
metropolis, and at length his commanding position enabled him to 
carry his point. 

To a low, wooden house on Bourbon Street was Louise con- 
ducted, and at her own request she was at once shown to a bed, 
and a physician sent for. An old negro woman, named Loppa, 
came to wait upon her, and in a little while the physician came. 
He was an old man, and well skilled in drugs. He examined tho 
patient’s pulse, her tongue, and asked numerous questions, and 
then announced that with care she might be well in a very few 
days. 

During the rest of that day and the following night, Louise sew 
no more of Simon Lobois. Her head ached much, but finally the 
old doctor’s potions quieted the nervous action, and late in the 
evening she sank into a gentle slumber. On the following morn- 
ing, she felt much better, so that the doctor smiled when he came. 
In three days from that time she was fairly recovered from her 
disease, though she was very weak, partly from the severe shock 
she had received, and partly from the effects of the medicines she 
had taken. At all events, the physician deemed it not necessary 
to call again, and only ordered now that his patient’s diet should 
be strictly attended to. 

As Louise thus began to regain her strength, she wondered 
when Simon Lobois would take her home. She had asked him 


once, but had gained no direct answer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MASK I8 OFF. 


SeveRAt times had Louise suggested to Loppa the idea of her 
looking out about the town, but she had been informed that it 
would not be safe. The old negress was firm and uncompromis- 
ing, but yet kind and considerate as far as her care of her charge’ 
welfare was concerned. Louise had made some examination of 
the house in which she was confined, and she was satisfied that 
she could not escape from it without much labor and trouble. It 
was on the fifth day of her sojourn there, towards the latter part 
of the afternoon, that she was aroused from a fit of deep thought 
by the entrance of Simon Lobois.- He came in with a warm 
smile upon his face, and after some remarks upon Louise’s im- 
proved looks, he took a seat by her side. She did not shrink from 
him, nor did she seem afraid of him, but with a keen gaze she 
fixed her deep blue eyes upon him. 

“ Sweet cousin,” he said, in a tone of extreme softness, “why 
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was it ordered that I should be the one to save you from the jaws 
of ruin and death? Why was I singled out for your saviour ?” 

“Surely, Simon, it was because you, of all others, were in duty 

to save me,” replied Louise. 

“ Ha! how so?” the cousin asked, with a slight start, but quick- 
ly recovering himself. 

“ Why, because to you my father gave me in charge. 
you have received a handsome salary for taking care of me.” 

“ By my soul, I should say that you had shown an early dispo- 
sition to throw off the yoke of my authority.” 

“ Ah, how so?” 

“ Your own sense will tell you how,” Simon responded, some- 
what bitterly. 

«“@Q, I meant no play upon the past, my cousin. But then you 
are my near relative, you know,—and ce you ought to save 

” 


mi And this is the gratitude you feel for the service I have Jone 

“ Now, Simon, you did not ask me how I felt. You only asked 

me why it was you were singled out to save me. Most truly, for 

all of d you have ever done me do I feel most duly grateful. 

For all your acts of kindness to me, you have my deep acknow- 

ledgment.”” 

Lobois seemed for the moment non-plussed by the off-hand man- 
ner in which he was thus far met, but his forces were soon in order 
again, and he renewed the attack. 

“ Louise, you remember the conversation we once had in the 
study ?” 

“ How could I ever forget itt Don’t you remember it ?” 

“ Ay—I do,” returned Simon, his tone growing bitter again. 
“ And you remember the questions I then asked you ?” 

“Perfectly, Simon. And you remember the answers I gave *” 
replied the gentle girl. 

“Yes—I do remember them; I have remembered them ever 
since. And now let me assure you that I look upon this strange 
event as an opportunity granted 
by Heaven itself for me to ask 
those questions over again.” 

“Simon Lobois! Are you in 
earnest ?” 

“Tam.” 

“And were not my answers 
on that occasion sufficiently 
plain ?” 

“They were for the then pres- 
ent time, but not for all coming 
time. A love such as mine can- 
not be cramped by the result of 
one interview. It has been cher- 
ished too long, and has become 
too deeply rooted. From one 


fully manned, showing its p’ ions. The two islands of New 
Zealand, discovered by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, in 1642, 
have been the seat of an active commerce, while the efforts of the 
missionaries in Christianizing and civilizing the natives have been 
attended with much success. The lan; of the New Zealand- 
ers, is radically the same with that spoken in the Sandwich 
Islands. The New Zealanders are remarkable for their energy 
and self-denial in the pursuit of distant advan ; and their dis- 
cernment in appreciating the benefit of civilization is also equally 
striking. The use of fire-arms has become general among them, 


. and they have carried on the whale fishery in their canoes very 


successfully. They are not bad farmers, and are very expert in 
weaving. The dress of both sexes is the same, and consists of 
an inner coat or tunic, fastened by a girdle round the waist, as 
shown in the figure of the chief in our engraving. To these they 
add a sort of cloak woven of flax. The practice of tattooing is 
common, though not universal. They are generally tall, strong, 
active and well-shaped, with straight hair and brown complexions. 
They are fond of war, and in the perpetual warfare waged by the 
different tribes against each other, exhibit the most revolting fe- 
rocity. They devour the flesh of captives made in battle, and 
even eat their own slaves when pressed by hunger, or urged by 
appetite. It has been stated that this cannibalism is a supersti- 
tious observance ; but those best acquainted with them, affirm that 
it is the result of a positive craving for human flesh. A New 
Zealand chieftain speaking to a missionary of one of his brother 
preachers, said, in his acquired English, that he was a good man. 
“You know him, then?” said the missionary. ‘ Know him!’ 
echoed the chieftain. “ Maybe me know him—me eat him! Ah, 
he was good!” Their chiefs are hereditary, and of different ranks, 
forming, with their connections, a kind of aristocracy, the princi- 
pal members of which enjoy different degrees of authority; but 
the power of the princpal chief of the tribe is absolute; and the 
great body of the people are in a state of slavery, and at the entire 
disposal of their masters, who put them to death on the slightest 


less loved I might have turned 
away under such a rebuff, but 


not from you. No, no, Louise; 


I have come now to ask that one 
uestion again. Remember now 
e ceht owe mc; remember 

the double claim I now have,’ 

said the cousin. 

Double claim, Simon ?”’ 

“ Ay—a double claim. First, 
the claim resulting from the care 
I have held for you since early 
childhood ; and, second, this last 
claim founded ém the very saving 
of your life.” 

“It was curious that you should 
have been the one to save mc— 
wasn’t it ?” said Louise, looki 
into her companion’s face wi 
an expression he could not ana- 
lyze, though he tried hard to do 
=. 

“Tt was,” he replied. 

“And that you should have 


landed just in that place, too?” 
ursued Louise, without remov- 
ing her close gaze from her dark 
cousin’s face. 
“ Yes—a—it was idential. 
But then I was thither by 


one who knew that. that was one 
of the principal trails.” 

“ And was it not curious, also, 
that the Chickasaws should have 
taken that particular trail, thus 
leaving one that would have been 
many miles nearer for them ?” 

A—a—nearer, Louise? Are 

sure ?” 

“ Most ascuredlyIam. Their 
village is on the banks of the a 
Bogue, and they might have fol- 
lowed a direct trail.’ 

“Then there—a—must have 
been a wonderful providence in i! 
it,” said Simon, with much effort. | 

“And how strange that they 
should have camped directly by 
the boat landing, where the po Aad 
would be sure to come if 
crossed the lake—wasn’t it ?—es- 
pecially when we consider what a 
repute they have for shrewdness 
and cunning 

Simon Lobois winced at this, 
and a perceptible: tremor ran 
through his frame. But hé re- 
covered himself with an effort, in 
& few moments. Though still looking down to the floor, and 
seeming to be forming an answer to the last remark of Louise. 

[TO BE conTINUED.]} 


The A NEW ZEALAND CHIEFTAIN. 

ty of a gentleman” on this page is sketched from 
the life. Th subject is a Muori chief of distinction, certainly a 
marked man, for his countenance is tattooed in the very highest 
style of savage. Graceful wrinkles adorn his warlike front, and 
elaborate “curly cues” his swarthy cheeks. He is doubtless the 
Magnus Apollo of his tribe, and is, of course, looked up to like 
the “god of the silver bow,” by the adoring Greeks. The stern 
of his war canoe is really carved and decorated with great elegance, 
and is a curious specimen of the arts and tastes of the New Zea- 

- In the distance is a sketch of one of these war galleys 


\ 


down ; and if they gained access, then a fearful contest would en- 
sue. The unfortunate female, thus placed between the two con- 
tending parties, would be seized by her head, hair, or limbs, and 
as those who contended for her became tired with the struggle, 
fresh combatants would supply their places from the rear, climb- 
ing over the shoulders of thus friends, and so edge themselves 
into the mass immediately round the woman, whose cries and 
shrieks would be unheeded by her savage friends. In this way 
the poor creature was often nearly torn to pieces. The savage 
contests sometimes ended in the strongest party bearing off in tri- 
umph the person of the bride; in some cases, after a long season 
of suffering, she recovered, to be given to a person for whom she 
had no affection; in others, to die within a few hours or days 
from the injuries she had received. But it was not uncommon 
for the weaker party, when they found they could not prevail, for 


one of them to put an end to the contest by suddenly plunging 


occasion, or from mere caprice. They live upon the roots of the 
fern, which grows throughout New Zealand abundantly, and at- 
tains a large size, and on potatoes cultivated by the slaves. We 
are told by Mr. Taylor, a missionary in New Zealand, that 
there is no such thing among the Maori as a marriage ceremony. 
The ancient and most general way of obtaining a wife was for 
the gentleman to summon his friends, and make a regular taua, 
or fight, to carry off the lady by force, and oftentimes with great 
violence. Even when a girl was bestowed in marriage by her 
parents, frequently some distant relatives would feel aggrieved, 
and fancy they had a greater right to her, as a wife of one of their 
tribe; or, if the girl had — with some one on whom she had 
placed her affections, then her father or brothers would refuse 
their consent, and in either case would carry a taua against the 
husband and his friends, to regain possession of the girl either b 

persuasion or force. If confined in a house, they would pull it 


A NEW ZEALAND WAR CHIEF, AND CARVED STERN OF A NEW ZEALAND CANOE. 


his spear into the woman’s bosom, to hinder her from becoming 
the property of another. Even in the case when all was agree- 
able, it was still customary for the bridegroom to go with a party, 
and appear to take her away by force, her friends yielding her up 
after a feigned struggle. A few days afterwards, the parents of 
the lady, with all her relatives, came to the bridegroom for his 
pretended abduction. After much speaking and apparent anger, 
the bridegroom generally made a handsome present of fine mats, 
ete., giving the party an abundant feast. But while condemning 
their brutality, we must not forget that William of Normandy, 
from whom the proudest of England’s peerage boast their descent, 
wooed his bride by knocking her down and beating her. As to 


the New Zealanders, by the labors of the missionaries, many have 
been converted to Christianity, and consequently the former prac- 
tices of polygamy and cannibalism have, in a good measure, —_ 
abolished by them. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY NATIVE VALE. 


BY CRVILLE PEARSSE. 


I know a lovely little valley, 
Shut in by lofty, wooded hills, 

Where love the sunbeams bright to dally 
Mid nodding groves and babbling rills. 

Where all day long each feathered singer 
Vies with his mate in melody, 

And happi and pl linger 
Forever there, secure for me. 


Though far in distant climes a ranger, 
In days to come I long may be, 

The joys and pleasures of the stranger 
Can ne’er have lasting charms for me. 

Nor wealth nor honors may dissever 
My soul from thee; with joy I'll hail 

Thy pleasant scenes, and dwell forever 
In thee, my own, my native vale. 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WALPURGIS NIGHT. 


BY ALICE MAY. 


One spring, about the year 18—, business called me to Prague. 
In spite of the many amusements which the city afforded, I could 
not help wishing that the time of my return, which my wife had 
been expecting for seven weeks, would speedily come. We had 
never been separated so long before, since our marriage. True, 
Fanny wrote to me every weck regularly, but the tender love 
which her letters expressed and the sorrow at my absence, were 
but oil to the fire. Every day I wished Prague four and twenty 
miles to the north of me. Glad enough was I when my business 
was finished. I bade good-by to my few friends and acquaint- 
ances, told my host to give me his bill, and determined to set out 
the very next day. Early the next morning my host appeared 
according to orders, with a good heavy bill. I hadn’t money 
enough in my purse for this and my travelling expenses both, so 
I determined to cash a draft. I felt for my pocket-book, but it 
wasn’t in its usual place. I now became alarmed, for it contained 
more than fourteen hundred thalers. I examined every corner of 
the room, but it was nowhere to be found. 

It was soon evident that my pocket-book was either lost or 
stolen. I was sure that I had it the day before, and I remember- 
ed putting it back then into my breast-pocket, where I usually 
kept it. I could have sworn I felt it when I undressed the night 
before. It contained all Fanny’s letters and all my valuable pa- 
pers which the holder could change into gold and silver at any 
moment. As I was in this state of mind, a person passed my 
window whom I had seen a few days before at a coffec-house, 
whose appearance was very repugnant. As I saw his peculiar 
red coat a shiver ran through me involuntarily, but I thought : “I 
don’t care who I see, if I can only get my papers again.” There 
soon came a knock at my chamber door. As I stepped forward 
I couldn’t help thinking of that strange red coated man, but when 
I opened the door I couldn’t resist a cry of surprise at the sight 
of that very individual, who, with a low bow, walked coolly into 
the room. 

I must tell you where I first saw this man. I strolled into a 
coffee-house one night to see the evening papers. Two men 
were playing chess. Some young fellows sat in a window discuss- 
ing ghost stories and apparitions. little old man in a red coat 
was walking up and down the room. I ordered a bottle of wine 
and sat down to read. Soon this man occupied my attention so 
much that I forgot my paper—there was something repulsive in 
his features, his dress, his very manner. He was rather under 
than over the middle size, though broad-shouldered and firmly 
built, and was apparently about fifty, though his head was bent 
like an old man. His thick, black hair and yellow complexion, 
with a hooked nose and projecting cheek-bones, made his face pe- 
culiarly disagreeable. His eye had a strange glitter expressive of 
no human feeling, and I thought, as I looked at him : “ You were 
born a hangman or inquisitor, or to head a band of robbers, or to 
be a gipsey king. For the sake of a jest you could set a city on 
fire or murder children ; and now I wouldn’t be alone with you 
in the forest. You have never laughed in your life.” 

But I was mistaken. He could langh. He overheard the con- 
versation of the young people in the window and laughed. But 
what a laugh! A cold shiver fan through me. I couldn’t resist 
looking at his feet. One foot was well formed, but the other was 
a clump foot. I forgot my paper entirely, though I still held it 
before me, glancing over the top to see this singular form. As 
he passed the chess table, one of the chess players said exultingly, 
to his adversary : 

“ You are lost now !” 

The red coat paused, looked for a moment at the table, and 
said to the speaker: ‘‘ You are mistaken. You will be check- 
mate yourself at the third move.” 

The supposed victor laughed triumphantly. His opponent 
shook his head in despair, but at the third move the first speaker 
became checkmate. 

While the players began their game again, one of the party in 
the window said : 

“ You are laughing at what we say, sir, and that tells me you 
support the opposite opinion. Have you read Schelling ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the little man. 
“ And what do you say to him ¢”’ 
“ The blind lead the blind, and the deaf dispute about tones in 


music. Alexander wanted to build a bridge to the moon to con- 
quer it, and your philosophers, not finding anything to suit them 
in reason, become unreasonable.” 

The young men began to answer, but he took up his hat and 
disappeared. 

I could not forget this singular form, though I had never seen 
him since, except in dreams. Now he unexpectedly stood in my 
very chamber. 


“Your pardon, if I interrupt you,” he said. “ Have I the honor’ 


to speak to Herr Robert?” 

“Tam he,” I replied. 

“* How can you prove that ?” 

A strange question, thought I. Perhaps he isaspy. A letter 
directed to me lay on the table. I showed it to him. 

“ But that name is found everywhere. Give me some better 
proof. I have some business with yeu.” 

“Pardon me,” said I. “I cannot attend to business now. I 
am just starting on a journey, and kave a thousand things to do. 
I think, too, you mistake me, for I am neither a politician nor a 
merchant.” 

He measured me from head to foot, and said: “ So?” He then 
remained silent for a time, and turned as if to go away, but sud- 
denly resumed : 

“Have you not just had business in Prague ? 
brother on the point of becoming a bankrupt ?” 

My cheeks must have turned fiery red, for I thought this secret 
was known to no one but my brother and myself. He laughed 
his demoniacal laugh. 

“ Sir,” said I, “‘ you are mistaken again. I have several broth- 
ers, but none of them is bankrupt.” 

He did not seem to notice my evasion, but repeated that singu- 
lar “So?” 

“ Sir,” said I, with some hesitation, for I feared he would see 
through me as he had the game of chess, and I was annoyed that 
any one even suspected my brother’s situation, “ you are evidently 
mistaken in the person, and I must beg you to leave me now, for 
I have no time to lose.” 

“One moment,” said he; “ you appear disturbed. Has any- 
thing occurred to trouble you? It is true I do not live in Prague, 
and have not becn here before for twelve years, but I may be able 
to assist you. You have the face of an honorable man. Do you 
need money ?” 

He laughed again, or rather grinned, as if he would buy my 
soul. I wished nothing more to do with him, and said, curtly : 

“No. But since you so generously offer it, may I ask your 
name ?” 

“It is of no importance to you,” he said. “It has nothing to 
do with this affair. But I am a man-devil [Mannteuffel]. Have 
you any more faith in me now *” 

“ A man-devil!” I repeated, becoming so strangely confused 
that I knew neither what to say, nor whether the whole affair 
were jest or earnest. Just then there came a knock at the door, 
and the servant handed me a letter. 

“ Read it,” said my strange companion. 
from your dear Fanny.” 

I was more confused than ever. 

“Do you know now who I am ?” said he. 

I was on the point of answering: “I believe you are Satan 
himself, and have come after my soul,”’ but I remained silent. 

“ Your way lies through Eger,” said he. ‘So does mine. Will 
you take a seat in my carriage to-morrow ?” 

I thanked him, but said I had engaged a place by the post. 
He looked disturbed, but finally said : 

“I must see your lovely Fanny, and your little Leopold and 
Auguste. Cannot you guess now who lam? I would willingly 
do you a service.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you are a sorcerer, I have lost my pocket- 
book, and where shall I find it ?” 

“Pooh! what matter is a pocket-book? What use?” 

“It contained important papers and more than five hundred 
thalers in money. What measures shall J take if it is lost, and 
what if it is stolen ?” 

“What sort of a thing was it ?”’ 

“Of green silk, with my name embroidered on it in flowers. 
My wife made it.” 

“You seem to care more for the outside than for what it con- 
tains!” said he. ‘ But what will you give me if I find it?” 

At these words he looked at me as strangely and searchingly 
as if he expected me to answer, “I will give you my soul,” but 
as I remained silent, he put his hand in his pocket and drew forth 
my missing treasure. 

“ There it is,” said he, drily. 

I was beside myself with astonishment. I examined and found 
that nothing was lost. 

“Where did you get it?” I exclaimed. 

“I found it on the bridze of Woldau, at four o’clock, yesterday.” 

I remembered having taken it out just at that hour. 

“ Probably at the moment you dropped it,” he continued, “ but 
I could not tell whether it belonged to a person before or behind 
me, on foot, or on horseback. I therefore examined the contents 
and thus learned your name and address, and gained some know- 
ledge of your circumstances. I came here yesterday evening, but 
you were out.” 

“What mistakes we make in physiognomy,” thought I. I 
could have embraced my man-devil, and I made him the most 
friendly speeches, for my joy was proportioned to my former vex- 
ation, but he would not listen to them. 

“ A good journey to you,” he said, as he left the room, “and a 
greeting to your pretty Fanny. We shall meet again. Adieu!” 

I had paid my reckoning and was just leaving the hotel with 


Is not your 


“Tt comes doubtless 


my servant, when the brother, on whose account I had come to 
Prague, came up the steps. We went back to my room, where I 
heard with joy that his fuiling fortunes had now changed. An 
important speculation had resulted well, and he had hastened to 
the city to arrange his affairs. 

** But,” said he, “ now I am once safe, I have done with busi- 
ness. I shall invest my property and run no risk of being a mil- 
lionaire one day, and a bankrupt the next. I have come here 
now to close up my concerns, and thank you for your kindness,” 

I was obliged to remain with him for some days longer, but at 
last he saw my impatience and my desire for home, and soon so 
arranged matters as to enable me to set out. All the way my 
thoughts would dwell on the little man in red. To be sure, I said 


| to myself, he returned me my pocket-book, and he has never be- 


trayed my brother’s secret, so he must have some honor about 
him. Butno. Nature never can write so illegibly on a human 
face as to leave such an expression to a good man, I gave free 
rein to my imagination as I lay back in the coach, and I wonder- 
ed to myself if my new acquaintance might not be a very devil, 
who had assumed an appearance of honesty, merely to deceive 
me. But what temptation could he offer me, thought I? I want 
neither money nor lands, and I wouldn’t change my little Fanny 
for the most beautiful woman in the world. I might like a throne 
for a few days, to give peace to the world, but as soon as I had 
done that, I should resign it. I want nothing, for I am happy. 


I was two days and a night on my way. The second day I bribed 
the postilions to use their utmost speed, but the roads were 
almost impassable, and my impatience became every moment 
greater. It was now well-nigh a quarter of a year since I had 
seen my Fanny and my children. I trembled with joy when I 
thought that this very day I should have them in my arms. 

It is true Fanny was not my first love. I had had one before 
her, a certain Julia, from whom I had been separated by the pride 
of her parents. Julia and I swore eternal fidelity to one another 
when we parted, but the world knows what that too often means. 
Julia became the Countess Starostin, and I—saw Fanny. My 
love for Fanny was nobler and purer. Julia was only the divin- 
ity of my fancy. Fanny was the beloved of my heart. 

The clock was striking one as we drove into the sleeping city. 
I left my servant at the post-house with our baggage, determined 
to return thither myself if my houschold were asleep, and bent my 
steps toward the suburb where I could already see my beloved home 
shaded by the walnut trees and gleaming in the moonlight. They 
were all sleeping. All was silent as the grave, and I would not 
rouse any one. The door of a garden house I had lately built 
stood open. I entered, and there lay my wife’s work on the ta- 
ble. My children’s toys, too, were scattered about. Even these 
slight tokens of their presence gave me indescribable pleasure. I 
stretched myself on a sofa and determined to pass the mild sum- 
mer night there, for any bed is soft to a man who hasn’t closed 
his eyes for more than forty hours. But scarcely I established 
myself there, when the garden gate swung on hinges with a 
loud creak. I started up, fearing robbers; but to my inexpressi- 
ble astonishment there stood—my little friend in red. 

“Where, in the name of Heaven, did you come from?” I 
exclaimed. 

“From Prague,” he replied, coolly, “and I am going back 
again in half an hour. I meant to keep my word, and take a 
look at you and your wife. Your servant told me you were gone - 
home, and I followed you. You surely do not mean to pass the 
night in this damp place. You will make yourself ill.” 

I went into the garden with him, unable to prevent a cold shiv- 
er, though I tried to laugh at my fears. My companion’s features 
were even more terrible by moonlight than they had been by the 
glare of day. 

“ You terrified me,” said I, at length, determined to break this 
fearful silence. ‘ How did you know I was out here? You must 
be omniscient.” 

He laughed maliciously, and said: “‘ Now do you know who I 
am, and what I want ?” 

“No better than I did in Prague ; but, jestingly, if you wont 
be offended, the idea occurs to me you may be the devil !” 

He laughed again, and said: “If so, will you make common 
cause with me 

“ My happiness is complete now, sir devil,” said I; ‘so you 
must bid high if you want me.” 

“Oho!” said he, “that was the way once when men believed 
in the devil, and took measures against him, but now they can be 
got dog-cheap.” 

“T hope that isn’t the case with me,” I replied, “ though I do 
hold Beelzebub for a tradition.” 

“That’s just the insolent certainty of you mortals—pardon 
me for assuming the character you have just given me—which 
gets the infernal regions more recruits then a whole legion of ser- 
geants could, in Satan’s uniform. Since men have begun to con- 
sider eternity a problem, and hell a fable, to call profligacy 4 
charming weakness, and jumble virtues and vices, or rather dis- 
believe in crime and sin, we have no more trouble in catching 
you, for you come of yourselves. The best only is strong till the 
trial comes.” 

“ Spoken like a devil,” said I. 

“Just so,” said he, with the old laugh. “When truth was 
holy, Satan was the father of lies, but it is all changed now, for 
the devil is the opposite of men.” 

“Then you are no opponent of mine, for I agree with you 
entirely.” 

“Then you belong to me entirely,” said he, with the old laugh, 
“for give me a hair and I’ll have your head. But come, it # 

” 
cold out here. I am going to Prague, my carriage is harnessed. 

I accompanied him to the hotel and there stood his horses. 
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“Come and take a glass of punch with me,” said he. “I or- 
dered it before I started from here.” 

I accepted the invitation, and we sat down in the well-warmed 
and comfortable hall. While we drank, another traveller—an old, 
thin man—walked up and down, sunk in deep thought. Baggage 
lay about, and on a chair a bonnet and shawl and a woman’s 
gloves. ‘The stranger said to a servant who was passing : 

“ Tell my wife when she comes, that I have gone to bed. We 
start early in the morning.”” And with these last words he left 
the room. I determined to take a bed there too for the night. 

It now became necessary for my companion to go, but he said, 
as he jumped into his carriage: ‘‘ We shall meet again.” 

When I returned to the hall, a lady stood there with the shawl, 
bonnet and gloves. She turned toward me and I saw the well 
known features of my once loved Julia, no less terrified than I. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Robert, is it you or your spirit ?” 

“‘ Julia!” I stammered, and in a moment we were almost invol- 
untarily buried in one another’s arms. 

She quickly recovered herself, however, and said: “Come into 
the next room with me. We have much to say to cach other.” 

We sat down together, and from the manner in which she re- 
curred to memories of the past, I inferred that she was not happy 
with Count Starostin. We were busily engaged in conversation, 
and time passed almost unconsciously to us, when suddenly the 
door opened and the tall, thin old man whom I had previously 
seen entered. We started up as if convicted, before him. For a 
moment he was silent and pale as death; then, seizing Julia, he 
shook her violently, exclaiming, ‘‘ Traitress!”’ I attempted to re- 
lease her, but he thrust me back. I sprang forward again ; and he 
let her go and turned to me, saying: “If you will have it then!” 

I seized a knife from the table near by, but quick as thought he 
grasped my throat in his iron hands. I lost breath, and threw 
my arms wildly about. Suddenly he fell back. My knife had 
reached his heart. Julia threw herself weeping upon him. I was 
almost frantic. The noise had awakened the people of the house. 
I heard a great commotion and several voices. Flight alone was 
left to me. Seizing a lamp to light my way, I found the main 
entrance was securely fastened ; I turned back to a small door 
opening into the court-yard. I heard footsteps and voices behind 
me. I rushed into a barn, out of which I knew a way into the 
country. Some one seized my coat. I tore away from him and 
thrust my candle into a stack of hay. Flames shot suddenly up, 
and in the confusion I escaped. The impulse of self-preservation 
drove me blindly on, but when the maddening thought pressed on 
me of what I had been yesterday and what I was to-day, I could 
not believe it possible. But the cool morning wind and my blood- 
stained clothes convinced me only too well. 

Deipping with sweat, breathless and exhausted, I could scarce- 
ly move, and every few moments I was forced to pause to gain 
strength to proceed. I reached a village some distance from the 
town. I was hesitating whether to go round or go boldly through 
it, for the sun had not yet risen, when the church bells struck. 
It was an alarm peal. Every stroke pierced through me. I turn- 
ed; the sky was covered with a red glow, and in the distance I 
saw tongues of flame leaping up from the burning city. And I— 
I had done all this. What a terrible awakening had I prepared 
for my wife and children! New strength animated me at this 
fearful sight, and I fled round the hamlet into a pine forest. 
When I reached the depths of the wood where I could no longer 
see that terrible light, in my anguish I dashed my head on the 
earth and tore up the grass and roots about me. 

“O, the man-devil was right,” said 1; “the holiest of us only 
want opportunity to make us sinners. Give him a hair and he 
does get your whole head. What unhappy fate had sent Satan 
into my garden house? If I had not touched his punch I should 
not have seen Julia and forgotten my Fanny. Then I should 
not have murdered Starostin, I should not have lighted those 
flames ; I should not be wandering abroad, a terror to myself, a 
curse to men.” 

The bells still rang incessantly, and I started up, hoping to get 
on somewhat further before daybreak. A sudden thought dash- 
ed me to the earth again in passionate anguish. It was my Fan- 
ny’s birthday. How happy it had always been to me before. 
And now—I could not endure the thought. Suddenly I remem- 
bered it was Walpurgis night, when, according to the old tradi- 
tion, evil spirits hold festival, and the devil collects his witches on 
the top of Black Mountain. The thought of the little man in 
red returned, and in my despair I wished he really were the devil, 
and would give me my beloved wife and children, that I might 
dwell with them in solitude, in exchange for that soul which he 
had jestingly called his own. 

But the bells still rang, and the gray morning light began to ap- 
pear. I rose and continued my flight till I reached the high-road. 
Here I took breath again. I heard a carriage approaching and has- 
tily concealed myself, yet I could still see the road. It was a light 
travelling wagon with a span of horses, and contained several 
travellers. It was driven by one man, who gradually slackened 
the pace of his horses, and when he arrived opposite me, fairly 
stopped. He got out, examined the wagon on-severy side, and 
then turned into the woods. I thought to seize on the carriage 
while he was gone. One leap, and I had gained the road ; anoth- 
er, and I was in the carriage. Catching the reins, I turned the 
horses’ heads away from my burning home. But the owner 
heard the sound, and as I touched them with the whip he sprang 
from the wood to seize their bridles. I struck them again, for 
my life was in the balance. They reared and gave one leap for- 
ward. Their owner fell under their feet, und the wheels passed 
over him.’ His shriek pierced through me. It was a voice I had 
known and loved. I reined im the horses and saw—my only 
brother! I crept slowly out of the wagon and went up to him; 


he was dead, and I was his murderer! 
had I taken life. 
mad rage against Fate and Heaven. 


had made me a miserable and di graded creature—another Cain. 
The sound of voices again awoke an impulse of self-preserva- 


woods. 


Suddenly I determined to give myself up to justice. Then, 
before I died, I could at least arrange my affairs, and see my wife 
and children once more. I became now more composed, but I 
knew not whither to turn my steps, for in my distraction I had 
lost my way. But soon I came abruptly out on the open road, 
where lay a broken carriage, and to my horror, standing by it 
the well-known little man. 


T have been waiting for you all night. My servant has gone to 
the city for help, and will not be back for some time.” 

“He will find more to do there than here,” said I, “ for the 
whole city is in flames.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined he, “I saw the redness of the sky. 
not you there ?” 

“ have something else to do.” 

“T thought so. Didn’t I tell you of it before.” 

“Save me now,” said I. ‘Since I saw you I have been a 
faithless husband, a homicide, a robber, a murderer of my own 
brother, and I have set fire to my native city. All within twelve 
hours. Yet I assure you I had no evil intention.” 

Then I repeated the adventures of the night. My companion 
remained quiet throughout, then said : 

“Do you know who I am, and what I want from you?” 

«My soul! my soul!” I cried; “for now 1 believe you are in 
truth what I once called you in jest.” 

“ And that was ?” 

Satan 

“ Then fall down and worship me !” 

I knelt and raised my hands in supplication. 

“Save me! Save my innocent wife and children! Let us go 
to some desert together, where even the remembrance of this night 
may be blotted out !” 

As I paused he raised his clump foot and struck me with it, 
saying, scornfully : 


Why are 


of his reason! 
devil! He is crowning his crimes with the adoration of Satan!” 

“Now I know you, sir devil,” said I. ‘No compassion can 
dwell in your breast. But you shall not have my soul! I can 
find peace in repentance.” 

He interrupted me—“I am no devil, but a man like yourself. 
You have been a villain, and now you are mad. I despise you. 
I do not want your soul. It is ready for Satan without his paying - 
a thaler for it.” 

I stood before him completely overwhelmed. I cannot describe 
my emotions. Finally I said, in my despair : 

“If you are not the devil, I only wish you were. Save me! 
save me! for you are guilty of my fate.” 

“ That is always the way with men,” he rejoined, contemptu- 
ously, “to accuse another.” 

“But if you had not come to me in the garden-house, this 
would not have happened to me.” 

“T did awake you, but I did not make you faithless. As well 
might the murderer lay the blame on the miner who dug out the 
ore for his knife.” 

“Why did you come to the garden-house and play the part of 
the devil, and say if a man only gave you a single hair you would 
make it a rope to get his whole head with ?”’ 

“And have you not proved my words? Your first misstep 
has brought all the rest upon you. One careless thought may in 
the end destroy a kingdom !” 

I cried out in despair, for I saw the depths of my guilt. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I don’t want to hear of your over-right- 
eous people. Give ’em a chance and often they would be worse 
than anybody.” 

“Then,” said I, “I may have some consolation in being no 
worse than the rest of the world.” 

“No,” said he, gravely. ‘I will grant you half the world, but 
not the whole. I believe in greatness of soul more than you do, 
with all your boasted refinement. It is only people who don’t be- 
lieve in sin that I give to you.” 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake!” I cried, “save me, for time is passing. 
If I have been wicked, I may repent and become better.” 


“T can save you, but you are weak, and weakness is the foster- 
mother of all sin. You mast first save yourself. Do you know 
who I am now, and what I want of you?” 

“ My good angel! my guardian spirit!” I cried, with joy. 

“Then not in vain have I appeared in the garden. I warned 
you. Yet courage! Who has courage and faith in the divine has 
everything.” 

Then a strange feeling came over me. The red of his dress 
seemed like a glowing mist which hovered among the green trees. 
His hard features assumed a mild expression. He gradually faded 
from my sight, and my eyes closed. I knew not where I was and 
a mortal fear came over me, but a voice which seemed that of my 
former companion, whispered softly : 

“Fear nothing more. I will save you. I have fulfilled your 
wishes.” 


“ Bat my wife and children ?”’ said I, anxiously. 


“ Welcome,” said he ; “ didn’t I tell you we should meet again? | 


Twice in the same night | 
My eyes filled with tears, not of sorrow, but of | 
I had never before commit- | 
ted a great crime. I had prided myself on my love of the beautiful | 


and true, and now—a mere chance, one moment of forgetfulness, , 


“ They are yours.” 

‘But must I always keep in memory this fearful night ?” 

“Tt is gone already. Now I too, must leave you.” 

I felt a warm kiss on my lips. A strange sensation came over 
me. I heard steps, yet I saw noone. I tried to realize where I 


, was. I seemed to be lying on something hard and uncomfortable. 


tion conquering every other feeling, and I planged back into the © 
I thought of my sorrowing wife and orphaned children, | 
of my brother’s inconsolable family. I saw before me the court of | 
justice, the place of execution, the axe itself. I hated my own life. | 


| for it is very remarkable. 
“‘ Here is the pious, sensitive man! Here is the mortal boasting _ 
Here is the philosopher who disbelieves in the | 


With an effort I opened my eyes and met—those of Fanny! It 
was her kiss that had aroused me from my fearful dream. I was 
in my own garden-house. The children clapped their hands when 
they saw I was awake, and climbed over the sofa, exclaiming :— 
“Papa! Papa! Good morning, papa!” Now my little Fanny 
began to reproach me for sleeping out there all night. 

“And if Christopher hadn’t come from the post-house and 
made such a commotion when he found you not here, we might 
never have known it even now,” she added. 

My dream still lay upon me with such dreadful weight 1 could 
not believe my eyes. 

“And has Christopher just come from the post-house ¢” said I; 
“and has he been there all night ?” 

“ Why, yes, you strange man,” said Fanny, as she passed her 
soft hand over my cheeks. “ He says you told him to. But 
why did you not-wake us up ?” 

“ Have you slept quietly all night ?” said I, trembling with joy. 

“ To be sure,” said she, laughing, ‘‘ or shouldn’t I have heard 
you coming in? You shouldn’t have staid here, for don’t you 
know it is ‘ Walpurgis Night,’ when the fairies and elves are all 
flitting about !” 

“ Only too well,” said I, rising and smiling to think my crimes 
were only a dream, and I pressed Fanny to my bosom, realizing 
more than ever the joy of a pure conscience. But so clear and 
connected was this horrible dream, that I caught myself looking 
over at the city to sce if it was not in flames. After changing my 
dress I went up into the breakfast-room laden with toys for the 
children. There they sat at the table with my Fanny, and my 
joy seemed too great. I gave Fanny the present I had brought 
from Prague for her, saying: “ This is your birthday.” 

“ And never has it been more joyful than now I have you with 
me again,”’ said she. “I have invited some friends to keep it 
with us. But now sit down and tell me what you have been doing.” 

But my dream oppressed me too much. I thought I should 
feel it less if I told it. Fanny listened and became sad. At the 
end she laughed, and said : 

“ We shall have to believe in witches now on Walpurgis Night. 
Your good angel has been with you. You must write your dream, 
You know I believe in dreams; not 
that they are prophetic, but they are the clearest mirrors of the 
soul, telling us what is within us.” 

An extraordinary circumstance which occurred this day increas- 
ed yet more the singularity of my Walpurgisdream. Our friends 
came, and, according to the custom of the season, we dined in the 
upper room of the garden-house. During the entertainment the 
servant announced the Baron Mannteuffel |man-devil] of Drow- 
storv. Fanny saw I was terrified by this singular coincidence, but 
she whispered a few words of assurance and I went down. There 
on the self-same sofa where I had slept, sat my littlé acquaintance 
in red. He stood up, greeted me like an old friend, and said : 

“You see I keep my word. I must see your pretty Fanny, 
whom I learned to know out of your letters. Don’t be jealous! 
And,” he continued, pointing out into the garden, “I have 
brought a couple of friends—my brother, and his wife who calls 
herself an old acquaintance of yours. I met them unexpectedly 
this morning, and we shall travel together now.” 

I expressed my joy, and we went out to meet them. The hus- 
band was a tall, stout man. The lady wore a travelling dress and 
veil. She raised it and I saw—imagine the shock it gave me— 
Julia, the wife of Starostin. Julia was less embarrassed than I, 
and I soon recovered enough to pay the proper civilities, when we 
all went to meet Fanny. My eccentric visitor paid her the pretti- 
est compliments. 

“T adored you in Prague,” said he, “before you ever heard 
of me.” 

“T know all,” said Fanny, laughing, “ but I shall call you an 
evil man, for you have given my Robert a most uneasy night.” 

“ Which doesn’t seem to be finished yet,” said J, as I presented 
to her the Countess Starostin. 

Women are never embarrassed long. Fanny received Julia 
like a sister, and quickly seated herself with Mannteuffel on one 
side and Julia on the other. ‘As far from you as possible,” 
she whispered slily to me. Fanny and Julia were soon bosom 
friends and rejoiced in making me the object of their banter and 
teasing. I learned from Julia, as she spoke of her life, that she 
was very happy. She loved her husband, and for Mannteuffel she 
entertained the reverence of a child. 

“There isn’t a better man in the world,” said she, “in spite of 
that face.” 

“ Why did you ask me so significantly,” I said, presently, to 
Mannteuffel, “‘ Do you know who Iam and what I want of you?’ 
for it was this which so impressed me, and which had woven itself 
into my dream ?”’ 

“ Ah,” said he, smiling, “I had never seen you, and I was not 
sure if you were the owner of the pocket-book I found. I tried 
to gain your confidence, but you drew back in such a way I could 
get no information from you, and yet your uneasy look convinced 
me you were the man I wanted.” 

I told him my whole dream. 

“ Long live the spirits of Walpurgis Night!” he exclaimed. 
“ You must publish this dream, or I shall. Only I am glad you 
made me a sort of angel at the end, or I shouldn’t have wanted 
much said about my share.” 


Thus we finished together the most charming of day. 
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1spAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ITS BLAST DAY ON THE PLAINS. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A SOUL IN THE EYES. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


When you love, love not for beauty, 
It will fade, 
Theugh its seal be stamped on all things 
God has made. 
Our bright dreams, though fraught with pictures 
Gilad and gay. 
Are but fancy—they will vanish— 
Pass away. 


Flowers and foliage. for a season, 
Glad the eye; 
But alas, their beauty fadeth, 
They must die! 
Soft blue eyes and waving tresses 
Often win, 
But when you love, love not for beauty— 
It is sin. 


When you love, love not for splendor 
All alone ; 

Though the world may think you happy, 
They are wrong; 

Spacious houses, filled with grandeur, 
All admire ; 

But not that will make you happy— 
You will tire. 


Flattery’s voice your spirit shrouding, 
Will enchain, 

But the praise the world can grant you, 
Will be vain. 

Ere you've half enjoyed the pleasure, 
It is gone. 

When you love, love not for splendor 
All alone. 


When you love, love not for glory 
In a name, 

Genius strives to win a laurel 
For its fame— 

Oft the star of hope lies distant, 
Small and dim; 

They forget that “‘ life is real,” 
While they win. 


But when you love, look ‘neath the eyelash 
Of an eye, 
And if soul be beaming brightly, 
Pause and try! 
There's a gem will last forever— 
More than gold— 
When you love, and love in earnest, 
Love the soul! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MOLLAH’S STRATAGEM. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Ow the third day from Devli, with the old mollah, Ben Talib, 
in company, we reached the small town of Avanco. This is a 
place of no importance, save to those who love fresh fish of the 
sucker species. It is situated on the river Kizil Irmak, and the 
fishermen thrive in the spring and fall, at which times the zebahl 
runs in the river. This is a round, smooth fish, from six to 
twenty inches in length, with a mouth like a sucker’s, and put up 
with a bone in every place where it would seem possible to make 
a bone stick. Yet the zebahl is the chief article of food in Avanco 
when the season for its visit is present. I never tried to eat it but 
twice, and both times I got a bone in my throat. Ben Talib as- 
sured me that *twas the bone of the zebahl which stuck in the 
throat of the sultan’s humpback. However, be that as it may, I 
could not eat it without swallowing about as much bone as I did 
of fiesh; yet the stout Turks and Koords, who inhabit the town, 
eat it with as mach ease and zest as can be imagined. I believe 
it impossible for any man to eat of the zebahl, and not swallow 
bones ; so I came to the conclusion that the throats of these Mus- 
sulmen must have been worn harder than the needle-like bones 
they swallowed. 

Ben Talib was to stop in Avanco, the pasha having given him 
judicial jurisdiction over that place in all matters not punishable 
by death. As he assured me he should be prepared to proceed on 
the next morning, I determined to stop for him. We arrived 
before noon, and he went at once to the cadi to sce if there were 
any cases for him to dispose of. That functionary informed him 
that there was one, and only one. All others the cadi himself had 
disposed of. The old mollah received a minute description of the 
case, and then went for his dinner. 

Afver dinner we repaired to the court, which was holden in the 
house of the cadi; and shortly afver our arrival a young man and 
a female entered. The former was a well dressed, good looking 
youth, somewhere about two and twenty; the female was very 
beautiful, and, one would judge from her countenance, not more 
than five and thirty, if so old. The case was a curious one. The 
youth swore that the female was his slave, and he wished to sell 
her to the cadi for a thousand large pieces of silver; while the 
woman swore that she was the youth’s mother, and the only wife 
his father had ! 

The facts were these:—For many years a wealthy merchant 
had resided near the town, where he had built a sumptuous resi- 
dence upon the margin of a beautiful lake close by the river. 
Many people bad known him, but none knew anything of the in- 
ternal arrangement of his household, and his females were never 
seen, while he lived, without the precincts of his establishment. 


About a month previous to the present time the old man had died, 
and now his son, the only surviving cliild, claimed the whole prop- 
erty, and also claimed this woman, who was called Emina, as his 
slave, given him by his father. The cadi of Avanco had seen her, 
and being without a wife, he wished to buy her; and it was this 
offer that first brought Emina out with her story. 


“Wise and upright father,” said the woman, turning a tearful, 
appealing look upon Ben Talib, “I am this youth’s own mother, 
and the only wife his father ever had. We were wedded in Bul- 
garia, where my husband found me, when on one of his trading 
excursions. When my husband died, one month ago, he gave 
half his wealth to his son, and half to me, making me swear upon 
the Koran, that if I married again, I would give up all claims on 
our estate, and only take the gold and jewels he left me. But 
now, my unnatural son would rob me of all—ay, of even life itself. 
He has hired our slaves to perjure themselves ; and the few slaves 
who remained faithful to me he has sold, and by this time the 
Lord only knows where they are. Willingly will I become the 
wife of the cadi, for I know he is a good man; but I not only 
want my money and jewels, but what is more, I want my own 
body—my own soul—to bestow as I please. In short, I only ask 
for the rights God has given me.” 

“ Most wise mollah,” said the youth, as soon as the woman had 
become seated, and speaking in a tone too calm for one who felt 
slandered, “‘ you know how easy it is for a smooth-tongued woman 
to tell a plausible story. My father’s wife—the only wife he ever 
had, and consequently my mother—died fourteen years ago, while 
we were at sea, on our way across the Euxine. She was buried in 
the deep water, and since then he has had no wife. This woman 
he bought in Bulgaria of a Jew, ten years ago; she is a most ex- 
cellent cook, and for that he took her. By every art in her power 
has she tried to make my father take her for a wife, but he had 
made a solemn vow never to know woman again, and he only 
chided her for her importunities. Once she even had the audacity 
to ask me to take her for a wife.” 

“‘ Allah kierim !” ejaculated the woman, clasping her hands, and 
turning her eyes first heavenward, and then upon the youthful 
speaker. Then she bowed her head, and after a few struggles she 
burst into tears. 

From that moment I believed the woman’s story. There was 
no affectation in the look she gave the youth as he uttered that last 
sentence. But Malwan—for so the youth was named—proceeded : 


“ Notice her not, sir; she has studied her part well. When my 
father died he was too feeble to write, and ere a scribe could be 
sent for he breathed his last. Bui he gave me all needed direc- 
tions. I was his only living relation, and to me he gave all his 
wealth, at the same time advising me to sell Emiaa as soon as 
convenient, as her subtle scheming might bring me into trouble. 
You may wonder at the strange contradiction which rests between 
our stories; but you can never know how astounded I was when 
she first claimed to be the widow and mother. Why, sir, had the 
earth opened at my feet, and my own mother—God bless her for- 
ever!—come up and embraced me, I could not have been more 
astounded. But ask my slaves; they know all about it.” 


There were five slaves—two black males, two white males, and 
one black female. Malwan had sold all the others some three 
weeks before, to the master of a caravan, who was on his way to 
Aleppo. These slaves were questioned, and their story agreed in 
every particular with the youth’s. But I could plainly see 
things—in the first place, they gave their stories with too much 
exactness for the natural effort of their owm mind and memory ; 
and second, they did not seem to bear much good will towards 
Emina. The cadi stated to Ben Talib that he had taken no meas- 
ures to try the case, from the simple fact that he loved Emina, and 
any decision in her favor by him would have been looked upon as 
purely selfish. 

At this juncture, the old mollah called Emina to his side, and 
conversed with her a few moments in a whisper, and I saw him 
slip a small phial into her hand, which she hid in her handkerchief. 
After this the woman returned to her seat. 

“We must bring this strange case to a close soon,” said Ben 
Talib, “for the woman does not fvel well, and from the appearance 
of her face, I fear she is threatened with some terrible malady.” 

Emina did look badly, and I noticed that ever and anon she 
would raise the kerchief to her nose. 

“ And why not bring it to a close at once?” uttered Malwan, 
with unseemly eagerness. ‘You have heard my story, and also 
the testimony of my slaves. What more can be necessary ?” 

At this moment Emina was scen to reel in her seat, and ere any 
one could reach her, she had fallen over backward upon the floor. 
The blood was all gone from her face, and her pulse was motion- 
less. The old mollah sprang forward, and helped raise her to a 
sitting posture, but she only sank back again. Malwan first stood 
like one in doubt, but quickly the words “ She’s dead!” struck 
upon his ear, and he started forward. 

“Well, my son,” the venerable judge said, rising to his feet, 
“we are spared any further trouble. You have killed her, and 
now she can rest! But the loss of a slave is not much, and I am 
thankful, for your sake, that she was not your mother. Hardly 
would the feet of him who had slain his own mother find passage 
over Al Sirat.” 

The youth trembled violently, and the blood forsook his face. 
He stooped over the prostrate form, and placed his hand upon the 
now quiet bosom. 

“Did that fair bosom ever afford a resting-place to thy head 
when it ached?” whispered the old man, slowly and solemnly. 
“‘ When thy steps were feeble, did those hands ever guide and sup- 
port thee?” The youth trembled, but he did not speak. 

“ Take the body hence,” ordered Ben Talib, “and let it be con- 
signed to the vaults in the valley where your slaves are buried !” 


That old man knew the human heart well; he knew that if that 
woman was a mother, her son would show it now. He had seen 
enough of Malwan to know that the love of gold had, for the time, 
blanted every other feeling ; but yet he could see the presence of 
better feelings, though deeply buried beneath evil and darkness. 

“ Away with the body of the poor slave!” cried the judge. 

“No, no,” interrupted the cadi, who firmly believed the woman 
dead, and who had been prevented from speaking before by the 
suddenness of his gricf, “I will see to that. Alas, poor Emina! 
I, at least, loved thee, and now I will not sce thee dishonored in 
death. Malwan, give me the body, and I will entomb it sacredly.” 

“©, Allah, have mercy!” the youth gasped, sinking down and 
bowing his head over the body. “It was a wicked plot! She 
was my mother!—my own, kind mother! In death she has a 
power she might not have had in life. Give me the body, and I 
will find it sepulchre by the side of the husband !” 

“ Hold a moment,” spoke the judge, raising the youth up, and 
stooping in his place, “she may have some life yet left.” 

As he thus said, he drew a small phial from his bosom; and 
when he removed the stopper, even those who stood around could 
smell the powerful contents from the extremely volatile particles 
which escaped. This phial he held to the woman’s nose, and ere 
long she began to show signs of life. In less than half a minute 
she was seized with a seeming convulsion, and when that was 
passed she opened her eyes, and in ten minutes more she was well 
again, though her nerves were not quite settled. 

“My son,” said Ben Talib, turning to the almost petrified 
youth, “ you see your mother well again. I gave her the subtle 
potion which produced the fit that came upon her, for I saw in 
you a soul not yet so hardened but that so deep an ordeal would 
touch it. I was not mistaken. And now I only make this abso- 
lute proposition :—Your mother shall be the wife of the cadi, if 
they both wish, and she shall continue to hold possession of all 
that would have been her’s had she remained single, until you 
shall have a child born to yourself; and then she may sell out to 
you, if she wishes, but not otherwise. As for other punishment, 
your own conscience will furnish enough.” 

The last I saw of the parties was in the cadi’s house ; the son 
was upon his knees, and the weeping mother tremblingly spoke 
the words of forgiveness he had earnestly begged. 

The next morning dawned clear and beautiful, and to escape 
that inevitable breakfast of zebahl, I urged Ben Talib to take a 
start before the morning’s meal. He was perfectly willing, and 
before seven o’clock we reached Bektash, a small town twelve 
miles distant from Avanco, where we obtained a good breakfast 
of mutton. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Smozpac A of American Life. By 

Maren. New York: Bunce & 1866. 12mo. 

The uninitiated need to be informed at the outset, that ‘‘ Shoepac”’ is the 
original northwestern name for those Canadian snow-shoes, which are 80 ser- 
viceable in a winter like that we have just passed through. The writer of this 
work, while pear pleasant story. has embodied a series of charming descri 
tions of life and character in the great northwest, in days gone by. The style 
of the work is chaste and pure; and in this particular, as well as in its tone, it 
is far removed from the mass of crude stories which are monthly poured forth 
by our untiring book-presses. If the author of this work be se we 
may congratulate him on his essay—it would do no di dit 
at we trust that the of his vol will be such as to induce Mr 

h to continue his literary efforts. For sale by Fetridge & 


Ernest Linwoop. A Novel. By Mrs. Lez Hentz. John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 467. 
This work will not disappoint the exp based upon 
reputation of its distinguished writer. ‘It is a deeply intenvetta story, worked 
out to its denouement with truly artistic skill, and vivid with lifelike portraiture. 


Carnie Emerson: or, Life at By Mrs. C. A. Harpy. Boston: 
James French & Co. 1855. 


A domestic story, fall of soft and giving 
us such glimpses of social life as only a woman can impart. t belongs toa 
class of books which are just now finding great favor with the aan public. 


Tae Pusiic Liprary. > indebted to Hon. Robert C. Winthrop for a 
copy = the * P; the occasion of Laying the Corner-Stone of the 
Public Library." Mr. Winthrop’s own address is worthy of the occasion, and 
of his repu 


the high literary 


New Mosic.—We have ve received from Oliver Ditson, “Qual mare. qual terra,”’ 
Flowers, 


® duett from Verdi, “Come Buy my and “Death of the 
Chieftain.” 


Wo.rspey. By J.B. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 509. 


A work of unquestionable power, telling a story of deep interest. The pic- 
ture of social life and scenery in Maine is admirably done, and perhaps the 
best portion of the book—the city scenes, though vivid, being rather 

matic in their character. 


Epira Hare. tory. * Tatmon. Boston: Phillips, Sam: 
son & Co. 
Our to novelists a. oon on the right track ; 
d 


they look at home for 
and leave the “rest of mankind” to take care of 
The story before us is a pleasant and interesting one. 


Racuet Gray. By Juuia Kavanacn. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 308. 

the pen charming ove, and i, is sure to command a 

rale. resent story is a charming one, and is om uae, aay 

cou to any she 4 a written. For sale by Redding & 


Evements or Loaic, ere. Henry P. Tappan. New York: D. Appleton & 
Pp- 


Co. 1866. 12mo. 


The present work is original in conception and execution, and is in itself a 
proof how completely its author has mastered his subject. rhe ey nf 
view of general philosophy is a very valuable treatise. For sale by Redding & Co 
A History or Parosopny in Eprrome. By Dr. Sweeter. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 366. 

This history is considered in Germany as the best concise manual upon the 

ted. The 


Hegel school of philorophy. The translation is admirably execu’ 
soe anes opted by all our colleges and higher academies. For sale by 


Dreams AND Reauiries oF A Pastor anp Teacugr. By the author of “ Rolling 
Ridge,” ‘‘ Parish Side,” ete. New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1856. I2mo. pp. 489. 

Most stories professedly founded on fact are as unreal as possible. ane 
life-story of a man of thought and action is evidently a ener 
experience. It is a pleasant as well as deeply interesting cannot fail 
to find favor with the public. 


Tus Angel 1x Tae House. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp. 201. 

It is easy to see that this volume of poems will deal of ccn- 
troversy. The pieces are unequal in merit, and there is co aapeaaras 
conceit in them—but also many beautiful passages and fine thoughts. 


Recent anp Appresees py Cuartes SuMNER. Boston: Tieknor & 
Fields. 1856. 12mo. pp. 662. 

Nearly all of these speeches are upon a political question on which the coun- 
try is divided. They are all elaborately finished, and eviuce t oratorical 


ability. Mr. Sumner’s —- ud he t studen 
pure, a is a diligen' t, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“BE GENTLE, BE GOOD.” 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISE. 


O speak no more of the placid lake 
That mirrors the evening sky ; 
Thouzh well it may token thy gentle soul— 
Thy heavenly clear blue eye ; 
My heart is not thine, 0 gentle one! 
*Twas ever a fitful thing— 
Anon it is torn by the storm-king’s power, 
Now—fanned by an angel's wing. 


I know thou art evermore fair and good— 
Thy soul is pure and blest ; 

And placidly, like a gentle dove, 
On the bosom of peace doth rest ; 

Bat if mine is vexed by the flercer storms, 
The wilder waves of strife, 

Thou knowest nought of the buoyancy— 
The thrill of my tempest life! 


> 


[Written for Balleu's Pictorial.) 


THE SPIRITS. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Esq. Tom Farrar had made a “ good thing” out of practising | 


law thus far, and, considering how few cases he publicly appeared 
in, people began to wonder among themselves how he could do it. 


He was an old bachelor yet, which fact he thought was quite an 


assistance to him. 


In the old brown house where he transacted his business, re- | 


ceived his friends, and housed himsclf against the summer’s heat | 
and winter’s cold, lived no soul with him except an old negro, who | 


was glad enough to get her board in return for her work, and to 
whom he now and then made presents of cheap calicoes and second- 
hand bonnets and shoes. She served his turn exactly, and no 
more. 

Tom Farrar, the decayed attorney, was a right down character, 
and well known and understood all the country round. He had 
made what he had made in a way that has no precise appellation. 
It was something akin to the hovering of a crow over a lean car- 
case, waiting to pick its bones. Or to prairie wolves howling and 
growling about a horse that has strayed away from his friends in 
the herd. It was nothing, in short, but robbing dead men. 

How he saved and saved—how he pinched and screwed—how 
he wriggled, and dodged, and turned, and twisted—nobody in the 
world can tell. Every cent helped the heap. Every dollar in his 
grasp meant a hundred cents. When he got hold of a little job, 
he made the most of it. He never thought of letting go till there 
was nothing left to hold on by. 

A great many old men had died in his day, who were generally 
supposed to be very well off in their time, but whose estates hardly 
paid the expense, in the end, incurred in their settlement. A 
great many widows had been taken out of the world, first and last, 
who left their property in such a manner that he alone could enjoy 
the profit and advantage of it. Orphans that you could not begin 
to count upon your fingers, had seen their little all melt and van- 
ish beneath the grasp of this relentless attorney, leaving nothing 
solid or tangible, of which they might avail themselves in their need. 

Any twinges of conscience, did you ask? Bless me, no! When 
you caught old Tom Farrar in such a plight as that, burdened or 
stung in any way with his own thought, you might conclude that 
the heavens were about to fall, and everybody was going to make 
an early breakfast off of larks. There was no such thing as con- 
science in him. He had no soft parts about him. He was gristle, 
all the way through. 

At length his case got to be such a tough one, that people began 
to wonder what would become of him, and to what extreme pitch 
of audacity he would finally dare to go. They watched him as 
hunters watch a tiger, anxious to know where he is going to jamp 
next. Then they bethought themselves of throwing barriers 
around him ; unseen, perhaps, but powerful enough to keep him 
in check from greater than his present depredations ; and of cast- 
ing a net over him, that should in the end so entangle him that he 
would be thrown down in his own toils. Everybody's hand now 
was against him. They wanted only to play out the game that 
he had begun. 

One dark and dreary night in November, when no living soul 
would have thought of such a thing as being out for any purpose, 
a knot of young men, bent on frolic, drove an old cow around 
under that part of his house in which was his living-room, and 
waited hopefully for the sport to begin. They kuew the “ critter” 
had a weakness for rubbing her neck against posts, as the worn-off 
hair plentifully proved.’ There were two or three posts beneath, 
that were used as supports for the floor above, and to one of which 
the animal found her way as if by instinct itself. They saw her 
course, and waited as patiently as they could. 

By-and-by she commenced scratching. little further up now, 
and now further still. Rub—rub—rub. They all listened and 
laughed. As for Tom Farrar, who was sitting quietly alone in 
the room overhead, he laid down a bundle of papers that he was 
engaged in looking over—copies of old testaments, deeds, bonds, 
hotes, and the like,—and looked all around him. 

“ Hark!” said he to himself, in a whisper, ‘“‘ what's that?” 

Then it grew louder and louder, so that Esq. Tom turned a 
little white, and began to forget all about what he had in his hand. 
Then it seemed to all but die away again ; sounding so faintly— 
rub, rub, rab—that an imaginative person might have believed it 
the rustle of the pinions supposed to be worn by angels. 

Just as he thought and hoped it might be gone, there came three 


very distinct raps against the farther corner of the floor. Tom 
Farrar bounded out of his chair, his hair stiffened at the roots, his 
eyes sticking out from their sockets, and his fingers spread as far 
apart as it is possible to imagine. The unlucky papers had fallen 
to the floor. 

“There! there! there!” he cried out, so thoroughly frightened 
that he could not have told his name. 

Knock—knock—once more. This time only twice. 

“O! O—o—o—o!” groaned the shivering attorney. ‘“ Who— 
who—who—w—o—o !” 

Such a strange voice could not have been produced by a gib- 
bering ghost—no, nor by a whole party of them together. 

Thump—thump—thump—thump ! came up the old cow’s horn 
against the floor, as if all below was alive. The attorney made a 
bound at every repetition. “ Wh—wh—where! 0!” 

The rascals who had projected this fun, were peeping through 
the window and enjoying the first dividend off their mischievous 
outlay. In the height of their mirth, it was difficult for them to 
keep from shouting aloud. 

Seeing how well their new device had worked, and how accessi- 
ble to spiritual influences their cowardly victim had become, they 
immediately resolved on a new measure, by which they hoped to 
turn their efforts to some practical account. They had a brief 
conference on the subject, and finally two of them ascended by an 
old ladder, that always stood against the back of the house, and 
ensconced themselves cautiously behind the square stone chimney. 

“ Begin!” said one to the other. ‘Give it to him good, this 
time! Scare the old wretch out of his appetite for a week !” 

And upon this, his comrade began to shout down the chimney. 

** Hallo, Tom Farrar!” said he, in the dismallest voice he could 
assume. “ Are you ready, Tom Farrar ?” 

No answer. ‘The lawyer had left the middle of his floor, and 
gone and thrown himself upon an old dusty lounge that stood in 
the far off corner. There he lay stretched and shivering with fear. 
The sight of him was truly frightful. His teeth shook and chat- 
tered. His eyes rolled about in every direction, evincing his dire- 
ful agony. He was like a man writhing in the torments of 
hydrophobia. 

“I say, Tom Farrar !”’ again called the house-top individual. 

‘What! what! O, what!” answered old Tom, half springing 
to the floor from his reclining posture. ‘‘ What do you want ?”’ 

He thought it could be no less than a voice from heaven, of course. 

“You must go with me to-night!” said the unearthly voice. 
“Do you hear? I want you to go with me. Come, get ready!” 

0, no, no, no!” cried Tom, rolling up his eyes imploringly 


towards the open chimney. ‘Let me stay where I am! Wo let 
me stay !” 

A pause. Old Tom began to take hope. 

“No,” said the mysterious visitor, “I tell you no! You've 


done mischief enough already! You must n’t think of living any 
longer! Come, hurry yourself and get ready !’” 

“O, give me a little time longer!” pleaded the attorney. “ Only 
a little! See what I wont do, if you only will! What wont I do 
to please you! O, notnow, notnow! I beg you to let me stay 
awhile yet!” 

Another pause. 

“ Well,” asked the visitor of the air, ‘ what will you promise to 
do, if I’ll let you be as you are for a few years? Come, say on! 
What will you do?” 

“O, ’—V’ll—do anything you want me to! Anything in the 
world! anything—anything! Only let me live! Only don’t take 
me off yet, for I aint ready !” 

“No, nor never ’Il be, I am afraid. But let me ask you now! 
Will you go and return to the Widow Mallett all the property 
you’ve wrongfully taken from her!” 

“Me! I never took a cent! no, not a single cent !” 

“Did n’t, hey? Well then, you’d better come on with me, I 
guess—for I happen to know all about it. Come, get ready !” 

“Ono! I'll go and see her! I'll go! I will, if you’ll only let 
me off !” 

Then the old cow thumped again with her spiritual horn. 

“ Will you go to-night?” asked the man aloft. 

“ Yes, yes; now!” answered Tom, glad to get off even so. 

“ Right off?” said the spirit. 

“Yes, this very minute!’ answered he. 

“ And will you give her your bond that she shall have six hun- 
dred dollars back again? Will you do it to night?” 

Old Tom had to groan out his answer, for it came very hard. 
“Y-e-s!” said he, “T’ll go; I'll go and do it!” 

“ Or else make your peace, and go with me,” added the visitor 
above. 

So between these two things, Tom Farrar was not very long 
in choosing which one he would adopt. So hastily filling up a 
bond at his table, off he posted to the Widow Mallett’s, and handed 
her the important document in question. 

“ Here’s this,” said he, thrusting it into her hand. “I make 
you a present of it !”” and hurried off out doors as rapidly as he 
came in. 

And that was the good the spirits did to Tom Farrar and the 
widow. His dishonesty was put in healthy check, and her comfort 
was increased to the extent of her heart’s desire. 

As for the story itself,—the how and the why,—it soon got 
abroad in every direction. There was no stopping so good a 
thing. The cow underneath, and the rogues overhead—they ac- 
complished a practical piece of benevolence that “‘ manifestations ” 
equally mysterious are not capable of doing, even in this our day 
of advanced spirituality. 

Tom Farrar does n’t practise law now, nor in fact anything else. 
He keeps as quiet as he can, fearful lest his friend in the air may 
be after him. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE OLD MAN TO HIS WIFE. 


BY MENTOR. 

The fire burns bright on the hearth, old wife, 
While the storm beats fiercely without ; 

And the blinding snow, in the wind’s strong arms, 
Is piled in heaps about. 

We've weathered the storms of threescore years, 
And now, at life's decline, 

I live again my boyhood’s days, 
With your hand clasped in mine. 


The storm howls through the trees, old wife, 
And sweeps o'er the desolate moor; 

It covers the roof with a burden of snow, 
And piles a reek by the door. 

The fields are dressed in a mantle of white, 
As it falls from the storm-king’s hand: 

It spreads from the hill to the old brookside, 
Whose banks with ice-bridges are spanned. 


The windows are curtained with frost, old wife, 
As white as the powdery snow, 

And the cold grows keen in its merciless power, 
When the fire on the hearth burns low. 

Then pile on the fagots, and we'll talk of the past 
By the light of the blazing lin; 

Though stern old winter is reigning without, 
Our love shall be sovereign within. 


Right well I remember the time, old wife,— 
It seems but an hour ago— 

When I entered the door of your father’s cot, 
As the evening's sun was low: 

I trembling stepped on the sanded floor, 
And stammered, I knew not why. 

And it seemed each throb of my beating heart 
Kept time as the seconds flew by. 


Your hair was black as the crow, old wife, 
And blushes, like summer's bloom, 
Crept o’er each cheek, while tell-tale eyes 
Were wandering round the room. 
We told our love by the pale moonlight, 
We wandered at eventide ; 
Though a weary path we've travelled through life, 
We've journeyed side by side. 


I mind me well of the day, old wife, 
When with a lover's pride, 

From your humble home in the mountain cot 
I bore my blushing bride. 

Our cottage seems as then it seemed, 
And I notice not its decay ; 

My thoughts are wandering back, old wife, 
And I think not we're passing away. 


The old clock ticks by the wall, old wife, 
As it ticked in days long fled; 
While we gaze on its face, old scenes come Lack, 
For it tells of the silent dead. 
It told the hours in their steady flight, 
When our first-born drew his breath ; 
Its hands swept on in ceaseless round, 
When his eyes were closed in death. 


It has told the hours that have passed, old wife, 
Since sons and daughters stood 

’Neath the old roof-tree by the babbling brook, 
That skirts the old brown wood. 

Whenever I look on the outward world, 
Some saddening changes I see ; 

But looking within, still stronger shall prove, 
The love of my old heart to thee. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


Captain Van Vleit, of the United States army, who has lately 
visited the “far west,’ read a paper before the U. S. Agricultural 
Society at Washington, at its late annual meeting, relating to the 
Rocky Mountain sheep. He did not credit the assertion of the 
trappers that when this animal took an “air line”’ course it threw 
itself over precipices, alighting on its large horns. But he was of 
opinion that the delicate flesh and thick skin of this animal would 
be highly prized could it be obtained on the Atlantic coast. Prof. 
Baird exhibited the skin and horns of this variety of sheep which 
has no wool, but a long hair, valuable only for cheanienl purposes. 
The society voted to appropriate a sufficient sum to make the ex- 

riment of domestication. It is thought that this will add a use- 
ul variety to our domestic animals.— Public Ledger. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS. is admitted by 
every one. containing, as it does. one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and forming two volumes 
a year of six hundred pages each, or twelre hundred pages of reading matter 
per annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Battou's Dottar Montuty is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES. WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times. of peace and war, of discoveries, 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 

for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere. at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enough contro- 
versial publications. each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste. popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any fathee, brother or friend would place in the hands of a family circle. It 


is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
ne for one year, or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 
, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets. Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE FRENCH CONSCRIPT. 

The two pretty pictures which accompany this sketch, are 
ticularly distingwithed by grace and truth to nature. The first 
depicts the “ Departure of the Conscript.” The scene of this lit- 
tle drama, lies, we perceive from the costumes, in Bretagne. War 
—‘ war hated by mothers,” as Horace has it—has brought its 
evils home to the heart of a peaceful, rural village, whose inhab- 
itants have no aspirations for glory, and are probably ignorant of 
the national dispute which has rendered a levy of men inevitable. 
The fatal lot of conscription has fallen upon the best-loved, the 
Benjamin of a little rural family. In the distance the drum is 
beating the rappel, and the young conscripts are falling into ranks, 
at the summons of the non-commissioned officer who is reading 
the roll-call. The conscript hears it and must obey. His youth- 
fal countenance expresses the deepest anguish. His afflicted 
mother, almost overpowered by her emotions, droops her head 
upon his shoulder, and clinging fondly to her darling, sighs out 
her sad farewell. On the other side of the youth stands his fath- 
er, a toil-worn man, whose hard features, as he gazes on his son 
and clasps his hand, are relaxed by grief and tenderness. The 
young brother, who holds the conscript’s wallet and who is to ac- 
company him to the rendezvous, also stands the picture of grief. 
An older sister, with the baby in her arms, is hiding her tear-filled 
eyes with her hand. Even the dog gazes wistfully on the little 
group, as if conscious of the distress of the family to which he is 
attached. It is a bitter moment for all. Turn we to the second 
picture. Years have passed. We are standing on the same spot 
—before the same doorway. A pent-house roof has been added 
to it—and even the decay of that addition attests the march of 
time. The conscript, bronzed by the suns of Iialy and Egypt, 
ripened from a soft youth into a stern, bearded man, rushes to 
meet his old mother, whose prayers for his preservation on the field 
of battle, nightly and daily poured forth, have prevailed. In the 
shadow of the doorway the youthful brother, now a full-grown man, 
is advancing to greet the wanderer. We miss the figure of the 
father. Sire and son will never meet again on this side of eter- 
nity. The old man is laid to rest with his fathers in the church- 
yard. In one of the boys in the foreground we can scarcely re- 
cognize the baby brother ; but that thin figure by the cottage door, 


smiles of the French fair. Louis Napoleon has made 
good use of the Gallic love of.arms, and his throne 
may be said to rest on bayonets. It is an alarming 
fact that in France, in every twenty , at least a 
million te half of men are rest — the army 
to agricul and other pursuits, a proportion 
of wen are unfitted to resume their stations tn eivil 
life, from the idleness and vicious habits engendered 
by campaigning. M. Alletz a: “Look at the 
soldier just freed from service. He spends before his 
departure, in some coarse pleasures, the money that 
he has received from home to enable him to return. 
Reduced to pawn a portion of his garments to sup- 
ply the deficiency thus created, he reaches his native 

lace half-naked, om | with fatigue and hunger. 
~ a few days is exhausted the natural joy he feels at 
finding himself among his friends again. Accustom- 
ed to the excitement of danger, if he has been in the 
field, or to the vagabond indolence which he leads in 
great cities during a long peace, he soon feels a heavy 
and brutal ennui. Everything is strange and monot- 
onous to him ; the uniformity of life which he is com- 
pelled to lead wearies him, used as he is to perpetual 
change ; the solitude of the village gives no scope to 
his loquacity ; the necessity of work alarms his indo- 
lence ; his newly acquired liberty embarrasses a char- 
acter broken by discipline; he misses the public pla- 
ces of the cities ; ennui makes him irritable and hard ; 
he seeks out old companions of arms and idleness, 
gets drunk with them, quarrels, ruins or drives his 
family to despair; shortens, perhaps, the days of his 
mother; becomes an evil example to youth, excites 
the indignation of all respectable people, is a cause 
of affliction and dishonor to his family, and disturbs 
the repose of the magistrate. It is a sad thing to say, 
but it is too frequent to find old soldiers among the 
greatest criminals. Louvel, Fieschi, Alibaud, more- 
over, had been soldiers.” M. Randot, also, says that 
the fifty thousand men who generally return per an- 


whose basket has dropped 


in the moment of surprise, and whose | num to civil life, find it difficult to compete with the 


eyes are secking to reconcile the features of the present with the | workmen whose education has not been disturbed. 


memory of the past, is undoubtedly the conscript’s sister. The vil 
have herd the news and are rushing together to give a welcome to the sol- 
dier, The two pictures are suggestive of quite a littledrama. The con- 
scription, or enlistment of the inhabitants of a country capable of bearing 
arms, is distinguished from recruiting, or voluntary enlistment, and its 
name is derived from the ancient military system. Every Roman citizen 
was obliged to serve as a soldier from his 7th to his 45th year. According 
to the Roman law, four legions of infantry, each consisting of 6666 men, 
were annually levied. All citizens capable of bearing arms were compelled, 
under penalty of deprivation of fortune and liberty, to assemble in the 
Campus Martius, or near the capitol, and the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs, assisted by the legionary tribunes, made their selections of men. In 
the beginning of the French revolution it was declared to be the duty and 
honor of every French citizen to serve in the French army. Every French 
citizen was born a soldier, and liable to serve from 16 to 40 years of age. 
The young men of the designated age assembled annually at appointed 
places, and the selection of the requisite number from each locality was 
made by lot. According to this system, no rank in society is exempt from 
the duty of defending the state, and it is not unusual to see young men of 
fortune and title serving in the ranks as private soldiers. Many such have 
made the campaigns of Algeria as Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ Afrique. It 
is this feature in the composition of the French armies that rendered the 
French troops so superior to the English in the Crimea. ‘The large infu- 
sion of educated and refined men gives the French troops a moral etfective- 
ness which their allies want. Moreover, in the French army rank is not the 
prerogative of money and official favor. The humblest soldier in the 
ranks may, if he is brave and intelligent, become a marshal of France. In 
the English army, on the contrary, the —- soldier knows that he can 
never aspire to the epaulette. He may his blood for the honor of his 
country and the glory of his chict, but his sword can never carve out ad- 
vancement for himself. The French have from time immemorial been 
distinguished for their feats of arms and for their love of military glory. It 
was boast of the ancestors of the t race of Frenchmen that, even 
if the ee - hag were to sink, they would sustain = on their lance 
points. In ry, every man in France is born a goldier—and in fact, 
there is scarcely a man amung the of whe has not, 
in the course of his life, experienced the thrill of military ardor. Even the 
women have been infected with this passion. In the wars of the old repub- 
lic, General Dumourier had for his aides-de camp two of the most beautiful 
youne women in all France. They were seen under the heavicst fire, ral- 
ing the faint-hearted and heading the heroic soldiers in the most desperate 
> a a In the civil wars of Paris, grisettes have fought and fallen beside 
their lovers; and au epaulette and spur go a great way ia winning the 


DLPARTURE OF THE CONSCRIPT. 
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REV. JOHN 0. CHOULES, D. D. 


They generally go and inhabit towns, and, according to him, form an arm 
always ready for insurrection. In civil war, therefore, it is against old sol- 
diers that the young recruits have to fight. Fortunately we in our own land 
are exempt from these drawbacks to civilization. Our military system, ad- 
mirable in theory, has been found to work perfectly well in practice. We 
believe that our regular troops all told, do not number 14,000 men. Con- 
sidering the extent of country over which they are scattered, this force is, 
perhaps, too small; and yet the regular army should be reduced to the low- 
est possible figure. Our military strength lies in the character and number 
of our population. The uniformed volunteer militia of the United States, 
trained to arms, would, if simultaneously mustered into service, present an 
army. able to compete successfully with the banded forces of all Europe. 
The military academy of West Point also affords an important element of 
strength. Nearly a hundred highly educated officers annually graduate at 
this establishment, and engage in different civil careers. th of these 
graduates is fitted to assume the duties appertaining to the highest military 
rank ; and their aggregate number is so great that, in the event of war, the 
largest army that we could bring into the field is sure to be officered in the 
best manner throughout. 


REV. JOHN OVERTON CHOULES, D. D. 

The accompanying engraving presents a good likeness of this distinguish- 
ed Baptist clergyman, whose death at the age of abuut sixty, at the close of 
the past year, created so painful an impression wherever was known. 
Dr. Choules was a native of England, but the greater of his life was 

sed in this country, where, from his social habits and frequent journey- 
ings, he was probably known to more individuals than any clergyman of 
his time. He was settled, at two different times, at Newport, R. I., and at 
Jamaica Plain, in this State In addition to his clerical duties, he was, 
at one period of his life, engaged in the education of youth, When Com- 
modore Vanderbilt made his famouse eastern pleasure trip in the North Star, 
commanded by Captain Asa Eldridge, Dr. Choules was one of the invited 
ests, and became the chaplain and historiographer of the expedition. The 
etails of the tour were described in a work from his pen which met with an 
extensive sale. Among his other literary labors we may mention his edi- 
tions of Neal’s History of the Puritans, and Foster’s Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, but his parochial duties and love of society prevented his 
devotion of much time to the career of authorship. ‘“ The great character- 
istic of Dr. Choules was beneficence of heart.” He could not endure the 
sight of suffering without an effort to alleviate it. He seemed to regard a 
person whom he had befriended as having a life-claim upon his services. 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 

This individual may be a “nice man for a small party,” but he 
is by no means a nice man for a large party and a great nation. 
He seems to have a particular faculty for getting into scrapes, and 
a not very happy faculty of getting out of them. If he have not 
succeeded in involving Great Britain in a war with this country, 
it is no fault of his. He has wilfully misled the British press and 
public with regard to the relations between his government and 
ours, and all the bad blood that has been stirred up on the other 
side of the Atlantic has been his work. He asserted that Great 
Britain has offered an ample apology for Mr. Crampton’s viola- 
tion of our neutrality laws ; whereas it has been proved, that in- 
stead of an ample apology, the British minister has been trying to 
justify the illegal acts of British agents in this country. On the 
Central American question the British public has been equally 
misinformed. They have been told that an offer of arbitration 
had been received by us, while all the time that offer was slumber- 
ing quietly in the pantaloons pocket of the British minister at 
Washington. But we believe the time has gone by when the 
British public could be completely hoodwinked and led by the 
nose. They are beginning to look into things, and the “ Circum- 
location Office,” with its plans of ‘‘ How not to do it,” (see Dick- 
ens’s “ Little Dorrit”) will be no longer allowed potential sway. 
The Do Nothings of Great Britain must give way to the Do 
Somethings, and an entirely new order of things be inaugurated. 
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Tue Hero or Kars.—General William Fenwick Williams, 
who so distinguished himself in the defence of Kars, is a son of 
the late Col. Thomas Williams, of the Royal Artillery, and was 
born in Annapolis, N. S., in the year 1800. He has four sisters 
living, three in the British Provinces and one in the United 
States. He is a handsome, gentlemanly man, and many of our 
citizens had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with him during 
a visit he paid to Boston in 1835. 


Tne Sanpwen Istanps.—The native population of the Sand- 
wich Islands is rapidly decreasing. This is almost always the 
case when the colored races are brought in contact with the white. 
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Tae rar West.—We number twenty-two hundred subscribers 
to our “ Dollar Monthly Magazine,” in Jowa, alone. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... The vitriol-throwers have again been at work in New 
York, and ladies complain of their ruined dresses. 

-++» The damage done by the breaking up of the ice at Cin- 
cinnati is now estimated at not less than $50,000. 

.... Mr. Seth Yates, a resident of Providence, R.I., born in 
Newport, recently celebrated his one hundredth birth day. 

-++. The next fair of the U.S. Agricultural Society, to be 
held at Philadelphia, will eclipse all its predecessors. 

.++. The principal sport at the Florentine carnival this season, 
was the smashing of gentlemen’s hats. 

+++« Over 100,000 dogs have lately been drowned in the Seine, 
at Paris, to avoid payment of the dog-tax. 

+++. A boy at Memphis, Tennessee, lately shot himself while 
fooling with a pistol. Boys, be careful. 

+++. There is a patriotic association in Philadelphia, called the 
“ Snappers ”—from snapping loaded pistols at their foes. 

+++. A gentleman wants to be elected mayor of a certain west- 
ern city, “‘ just to please his children.” 

+++. One quarter of the children under ten, in New York city, 
are said to die of “hereditary inebriety.” 

+++. Musicians and painters die earlier than any other profes- 
sional men in Massachusetts, say the figures. 

+++. Chloroform used by surgeons of field hospitals, doubles 
the strength and advantages of the staff. 

++.» Ancient Nineveh was fifteen miles long and forty miles in 
circumference. Quite a village. 

++++ The Grand Duchess Helen is talked of for the presidency 
of the Academy of Science at St. Petersburg. 

+++» A young lady in France offers herself as the prize of a 

hundred tickets, at a thousand francs each. 

+++. The Paris ladies wear mock jewelry—but like most every 
thing French, it is brilliant und deceptive. 

+++» Miss Laura Keene, at New York, has been singing “I 
know a bank.” Does it discount notes ? 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell has concluded to settle 
in New York. Her husband followed her to her new residence. 

+++» Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne has been playing a farewell en- 
gagement on the Charleston stage. ’ 

+++. The epicures in Paris have been luxuriating on horseflesh. 
We should say nay (neigh) to such luxury. 

+++. They are making brandy in France out of bituminous 
coal. Whole hodfuls are changed to alcohol. 

++.» A Body of 500 Mormons with “kits, cats, sacks and 
Wives,” lately arrived at the Great Salt Luke. 


+++. Green peas have been selling in New York at five dollars 


bushel—rather dear eating. 

-++. Why is the Crimean General Williams like a railway con- 
“ductor? He’s the hero of Kars. 

+++» A man in Greenbush believes in rotation of crops—one 
year he raises weeds—the next nothing. 


GROWING OLD. 

Most people have a horror of growing old, and particularly so 
in this age and this country, an age and a country of speed, where 
we leap from boyhood to manhood, from girlhood to maternity, 
where youth, glorious youth—not to say verdant youth—monopo- 
lizes all the avenues of fame and fortune, and gray hairs do not 
certainly command the respect which was accorded to them in the 
“good old times.” Yet this terror of old age does not seem to 
produce any practical effect. We are all striving our best to grow 
old as soon as possible. In our pleasures and pursuits we take 
the very course which brings on old age certainly and premature- 
ly. Many of our men are old men at forty—many of our women 
at thirty are in the same predicament. 

And what do we do when this old age comes upon us? We re- 
sort to art to repair the ravages of time. Rouge and the dental 
art supply material losses. Pearl powder seeks to disguise sal- 
lowness. Hair dyes change the early silver into the sable hue of 
the raven’s wing. Shanghai coats invest shrunken forms—French 
patent leathers add to the tortures of the gout. But these flimsy 
palliations are unavailing. Age stares at u3 from the mirror 
through the glaze of Spanish white and French rouge. A fashion- 
able coat cannot conceal an enfeebled frame. We do not look as 
old men and old women ought to look. We as certainly do not 
look like young men and young women. We are phenomenal 
curiosities—walking specimens of art—advertisements—travelling 
cards of certain establishments—but we are unreal, unsatisfactory. 
We begin at the wrong point. We have not taken pains to pro- 
long the period of vigor and health, and we pay the penalty of our 
want of social philosophy. 

Then there is another class of persons who persist in growing 
old. They do not make it a business to keep young—they sur- 
render, at the first summons, to the advances of age. A hale and 
hearty man of forty-five or fifty finds himself in a ball-room, and 
is solicited to dance. ‘ Alas!” he replies, with a lugubrious air, 
“my dancing days are over.” Ora friend urges the same indi- 
vidual to take an invigorating gallop on horseback. The same 
refusal. ‘My dear fellow, only consider—I’m nearly fifty—you 
can’t expect me to mount a horse at my age.” No—he wont 
make the effort. He will not dance, ride or walk. He must cod- 

dle himself over a hot stove—creep from his drawing-room to a 
carriage—give up study because memory is the prerogative of 
youth, and wilfully allow his faculties, physical and mental, to 
rust out; and the process of oxydation is very rapid when you 
surrender yourself to it and help along the process. 

Now look at men who make it a business not to growold. We 
have seen Wallack play a dashing young man at sixty, and those 
who saw him for the first time never suspected his age. Bouffe, 
the French actor, who is quite an old man, plays the boy to per- 
fection. Madame Saqui, who was a contemporary of Napoleon 
the First, very lately ascended the tight rope from stage to gallery 
in a Parisian theatre, at the age of seventy. And we knowa 
dancing-master, who is past sixty, and who exhibits all the agility 
of eighteen. The very best fencer we ever encountered was a 
French officer over seventy. Quite too many people take it for 
granted that at certain periods of their lives they must relinquish 
certain habitual exercises and amusements whether they have sur- 
vived the capacity for pursuing them or not; and as the French- 
man said ; “I will drown and nobody shall save me,” so they will 
grow old and nobody can prevent it. 


+ > 


Tue Caste or San Juan.—The castle of San Juan d’ Ui- 
loa, supposed to be the key to Vera Cruz, has met with many 
vicissitudes. The buccaneers, who were for many years the 
scourge of the Spanish Main, found it no formidable defence to 
the city. In the teeth of its guns the French landed under the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and its flag went down before the stars 
and stripes of the United States. Latterly, a political prisoner, 
named Saledo, confined within its wall, induced the garrison to 
revolt—summoned the town to surrender, and commenced firing 
on it. After an eight days’ siege the castle surrendered, and the 
ringleaders of the revolt were shot. 


Jack Ketcn.—Whence comes this popular sobriquet for a 
hangman? It appears that the mayor of Tyburn, the place for 
capital punishment near London, was Richard Jaquith—the cor- 
ruption of the name into Jack Ketch, and its application to the 
executioner, followed in course of time. 


+~<> > 


Cuinese Resoicinc.—The Chinese new year comes in on 
the 5th of February, and the Chinese in San Francisco celebrated 
it with a lavish expenditure of fire-crackers, while the Chinese la- 
dies, who were lookers-on, testified their delight by wildly capering 
in the balconies of their houses. 
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Srrixnc.—Somebody thought a month ago that spring had 
come “sartin sure,” because he heard the robins whistling. That’s 
nothing. We’ve heard and seen robins in mid-winter—living 
very comfortably in cedar swamps, and fat as bucks. 


Dress.—A national Dress Reform Association is called to 
meet at Syracuse in June next. Are we to have another influx 
of Bloomers? A fat old woman in spectacles and a Bloomer 
dress is a little too much for human optics to endure. 


4 


‘Natrvrauization.—A woman in California claimed to have 
been naturalized because she had been married to a Yankee for 
more than two years. 


Query.—Can a man be said to be inflated, when his wife has 
just blown him up? ta 


THE LAST DAY ON THE PLAINS. 

The fine engraving which occupies pages 216 and 217, of our 
present number, designed by Billings expressly for our paper, is 
one of his happiest efforts. It is a striking national picture, and 
one which may be relied upon for fidelity to truth. It represents 
a large camp of California emigrants, on their way to the dig- 
gings, and just arrived in the neighborhood of a pass of the Sier- 
ra Nevada, whose clear, cold summits form the horizon of the pic- 
ture. The large mounted figure to the right, in the foreground, 
is the guide of the company. Armed to the teeth, with rifle, bowie 
knife and holster pistols, mounted on a noble horse, following the 
trail with the precision of an Indian, he is the man for the post he 
occupies. He is sounding the reveille, to recall stragglers and give 
notice that the hour for the march has arrived. Beside him 
stands a western hunter, with his dog and horse. To the left an 
emigrant family are finishing their breakfast. The father, seated 
on a trunk, with the rest of his “ plunder,” as they say out west, 
scattered around him, is petting and feeding one of his children. 
One of his boys, standing behind him, is displaying a prairie 
chicken he has just shot. The mother, with a younger child, is 
seated near the fire, over which the grandmother is hanging the 
pot. A buxom young girl, the unmarried daughter, stands beyond. 
A boy to the left insists upon the faithful watch-dog sharing his 
breakfast. In front, the head of a buffalo lying on the ground, 
shows on what luxurious fare the emigrants have been feasting. 

Back of this family group are the heavy wagons—to which the 
oxen are already yoked and feeding out of their nose-baskets. 
By the side of the team is a weary man who has been on guard 
all night, as may be seen from his listless attitude as he leans up- 
on his rifle. Following along this line of figures toward the right 
we come to a group of huntsmen and dogs. One of them is flay- 
ing a fine buck, and an Indian is superintending the operation. 
An old hunter is narrating to his comrades the incidents of the 
chase, illustrating it by reference to his trusty rifle. In the dis- 
tance we see the van of the caravan already in motion, men, women 
and children flanking the heavy wains. 

It is an interesting and dramatic picture, every group having, as 
it were, a little story of its own. Mr. John Andrew, the engrav- 
er, has fully seconded the designer’s skill, and brought out all the 
points in the drawing. The picture is worthy of being framed 
and glazed. We have sold many duplicate copies of numbers 
ofthe Pictorial containing our large pictures to subscribers who 
have desired to preserve in this manner these admirable specimens 
of American art, which have been pronounced by the most com- 
petent judges fully equal to the best efforts of the London artists 
and wood engravers. 
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Iuportant.—On the opening of parliament, the queen wore 
her crown on her head. Punch thought it a hint in regard to her 
ladies’ bonnets. 


+ > 


BeneFicent.—The people of Cincinnati are benefactors of the 
human race. In Shakspearian phrase, they “lard the lean earth.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Ezra W. Cummings, of Newton Corner, 
to Miss Ellen A. Higgins; by Rev. Dr. Kirk. Mr. Charles A. Maynard to Mrs. 
Mary A. Farrar; by Rev. Mr. Burlingham. Mr. George A. Davis to Mise Lucy 
J. Scribner; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Robert McIntyre to Mise Sarah A. Ellis; 
by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas A. Harrington to Miss Arabella McCarthy.— 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Augustus H. Proctor, of Danvers, to 
Miss Dolly A. Nichols of Salem.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. 
John H. Blodgett to Miss Almira Meserve.—At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Jerome Bock, of Brighton, to Miss Susan B. Hill.— At Woburn, by 
Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Benjamin P. Lovejoy, of Boston, to Miss Emma S. 
penter.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Augustus H. Kimball to Miss Mar- 
tha J. Femby.—At Marblehead, Mr. Benjamin Swasey, of Salem, to Miss Nancy 
Hanson.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Charles B. Jones to Miss 
Martha A. Butler.—At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Frederick Wileomb, 
Esq. to Miss Mary E. Donnells.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, 8. 
T. Payson, Esq. to Miss Sarah L. Philbrick.— At Great Falls, N. H., Mr. Horace 
M. Ford, of Boston, to Miss Draxcy Butler, of Sanford. Me.; Mr. Dennis But- 
ler, of Boston, to Miss Frances F. Guptill, of Berwick, Me. 


DEATHS. 


Im this city, Elizabeth G., wife of Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 24; Winslow Wright, 
Beq.. 74; Miss Sarah W. Hubbard. 26; Mr. David Lovejoy, 82; Mrs. Julia A. Ta: 
lin, 24; Mr. Thomas Flatley, 64; Mrs. Sarah Nightingale 72; Mrs. Mary Baker, 
—At Charlestown, Mr. Edward T. Edmands,43.— At Somerville, Mr. Frederick 
Pope. 41 —At Cambridgeport, Mr. Jonah B. Stratton, 65.—At Quincy. Mr. 
Ezra Walker, Jr., 25.—At Milton, Capt. Nathaniel Thomas, 79.—At Randolph, 
Miss Caroline F. Alden, 23.— At Salem. Capt. Joseph R. Winn, 71; Misa M 
Eliza Monarch, 28; Mrs. Julia A. Briggs, 23.—At Gloucester, Mr. William 8. 
Rowe, 44.—At Haverhill, Mr. John T. George, 55; Mrs. Julia Thompson. 30; 
Mrs. Hannah Morse. 60 —At Newburyport, Mr. Walter Piper, 85; Mr. Alfred 
Ping? 29.—At Marblehead, Mr. Jonathan B Snow, 73; Mr. Charles Townes, 
26; Mrs. Margaret Thompson, 69.—At Beverly, Capt. Richard Wilkinson, 78. 
—At Lowell, Mrs. Temperance Thomas, 104; Mr. James Marsh, 25.—At West 
Boyleton, Mr. Asa Rice, 64.—At Worcester. Mr. Zenas S. Freeman. 20.—At 
Pittefield, John Taylor, Esq., of Newark, N J., 75; Mrs. Elizabeth Dunbar, 
33; Mrs. Phebe Merry, 71.—At Nantucket, Mr. George Austin, 68.—At New 
Bedford, Mrs. Comfort Pierce, 55. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO THE MARCH WIND. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 
Peal on! lugubrious wind! 

Blow long, and deep, and loud! 

Thou whirl'st the dry leaves in a russet cloud, 
Thou scattering, bold March wind! 
Peal out an anthem more! 

Peal out a trumpet blast! 

Thou sway’st the bending trees and creaking maste— 
Thou swallowest up the sea-breeze on the shore. 
Ha! let me breathe thee now, 

O bold March wind, that sways the mighty trees— 
That swallowest up the saline crisped breeze— 
Bathe with a gust my brow! 


Methought thou might’st all mildew chase away— 
All cobwebs from the brain’s interior cell ; 
Canst enter there, and tell 

The labyrinth mazes of the mind's deep way? 

0, I would die, March wind, 

And have thee chant a requiem o'er my grave! 
Peal forth an anthem—make the tree-tops wave, 
And nature cadence mind. 


Another gurgling gust, a trembling trill 
Arises slowly on my listening ear ; 
Hearken! ‘tis drawing near— 
Crash! and the foremost tree has downward fell. 


Ha! see its roots—iong. sinuous, lean and fine— 
Have yet embraced a clump of sandy soil, 
All crushed and crumpled in their serpent coil; 
The towering tree lies down the bank supine. 
Was ‘t not a glorious biast? © fallen tree! 
Light, axile, springy thing! 
I, too, would fall in Spring, 
And have the March wind play its chant o'er me. 
Searcher of hearts—March wind! 
May no consumptive ever breathe of thee! 
Thou comest with wild poetry to me— 
And yet the scent of death thou leav'st behind. 
From childhood I have loved thee, bold March wind! 
And I will up on to the hill-top straight, 
To hear thee stride along with thundering gait— 
Thy tracks made visible by the leaves we find: 
Until ancther Spring—farewell, O bold March wind! 


— 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


AMY’S VALENTINE. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 

“‘Axp no one has sent you a valentine, Miss Amy !—isn’t it 
too had?”” The little speaker was examining the various valen- 
tines addressed to her two oldest sisters, who turned the costly 
trifles over carelessly, as if they were things of course, smiling 
complacently now and then at the exclamations of their little 
brothers and sisters. ‘‘O, see that lovely embroidered handker- 
chief sister Julia has got !”—* I'd rather have a ring like Amelia’s 
—is it diamond, sister ?”—“ Look !—just look !—Julia has a ring 
in her’s, too!” And so do the little group prattle on, as one after 
another of the elegant valentines was unfolded. 

Unnoticed and apart from the family group stood a young girl 
listlessly turning over some new music. Her dark merino dress, 
with plain linen cuffs and collars, offered a striking contrast to the 
Misses Atwood’s clegant attire; her hair, of a pale golden hue, 
was brushed smoothly over her ears, and twisted into a close knot 
at the back of her head, a style singularly unbecoming to her pale, 
languid countenance. A pretty face, that seemed once to have 
been—and might be again, if the bloom of happiness would ever 
revisit those wan checks, and its rays light up the violet eyes, now 
seldom brightened by pleasant emotions. Those mournful orbs 
became suddenly humid, as the child’s thoughtless words smote 
on her ear; and releasing her dress from the little fingers that 
strove to detain her, Miss Amy fled to her room, and threw her- 
self on the bed to indulge a hearty fit of weeping, mingled with 
sad and bitter reflections. 

Why was she a stranger and a dependent in a house where 
pleasure was known to all save her? In the drawing-room gaiety 
reigned supreme ; in the kitchen, the servants could occasionally 
enjoy a merry hour—but for her, the lonely governess, there was 
no companionship. She occupied an isolated position between 
the high and the low; even the artless endearments of her two 
youngest pupils were jealously discountenanced by the gay mama, 
who was too devoted to fashion to allow herself time to cultivate 
the acquaintance of her offspring till they were of age to be intro- 
duced into socicty. 

It had not always been thus with Amy Barker. Remembrances 
of a happy past came to render the present yet more dreary. O, 
the beautiful home at Elm Grove, where she had sported away the 
years of childhood, the only object of parental idolatry, caressed 
and flattered by friends and dependents! How this day her 
thoughts dwelt on that sunny period—for Valentine’s Day was 
also her birthday, and as such was wont to be welcomed with 
feasting and merriment. Ah, those were pleasant seasons ! 

Fondly cherished was the remembrance of one of those festivals 
—her ninth birthday ; how vividly she could recall its every inci- 
dent. The merry band of children collected within her pleasant 
home; the ceaseless chatter about valentines, in which they were 
as interested as maturer beaux and belles; the pretty missives 
ornamented by her mother for distribution among the group, the 
larger number of which found their way to the bright little queen 


of the fete. She had them all yet; they were treasured not alone 
as mementoes of that happy occasion, but as being partly the work 
of a mother’s hand. But thére-was another valentine not less 
cherished, which had been the last offering of that day, though it 
was only a sheet of gilt-edged note-paper, with a delicate wreath 
of forget-me-nots traced around the lines written in a boyish hand. 
She had found it attached to a bouquet of choice flowers lying on 
her little table, when she went to be dressed for the dance that was 
to conclude the festivities ; and her childish heart had throbbed at 
this mark of preference from the largest boy of the company— 
“handsome Walter Everett,” as he was called by the embryo 
coquettes, who were “dying” to win his favor. How proudly she 
displayed that bouquet—how gaily danced with handsome Walter ; 
yet how sad was the conclusion of the evening, when they parted 
for long years. Walter was going to a distant college, then to 
make the tour of Europe. And Amy cried herself to sleep that 
night, though it was a comfort to know that one of her curls was 
in Walter’s possession as a priceless keepsake. 

As the young governess lived over again that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day, she rose from the couch on which she had despairingly 
fallen, and opening a box that contained her treasure, she took 
out the hoarded valentine, and with fondly lingering glances, re- 
peated the words which were already engraven on her memory. 
“ Silly stuff!’ her father had once smilingly called the verses ; yet, 
though Amy was gencrally fastidious with regard to poetry, she 
could tind it in her heart often to read over the “silly stuff” with- 
out a thought of criticism. 


* Little sprite, with laughter gay, 
Leave awhile thy sportive play; 
Amy, fairy child of mine, 

Thee I choose my Valentine. 


“ Other nine years will have rolled 
O’er those floating locks of gold 
Ere again thy form I'll see— 
Amy, shall I find thee free? 

Free, that my fond love may twine 
Round my chosen Valentine ?”’ 


Ah, what a change had been wrought in Amy’s destiny since 
the night she first looked on that valentine. The gradual change 
in her father—but her thoughts could not dwell on that. Alas! 
how many fathers toy with the wine-serpent till it finally enwraps 
them, helpless victims, in its deadly coils; while their families, 
reared in comfort, ay, in luxury—sink into obscurity and want. 
Amy’s gentle mother, heart-stricken and earth-weary, sank into a 
dreamless sleep; the father, too, passed away, and was laid in a 
nameless grave. Amy, the once petted and idolized Amy, was 
a poorly-paid, humble governess, far from the home of her child- 
hood. Yet her present life might be enviable to what was yet in 
store for her; for Mrs. Atwood had chosen another governess, 
highly recommended by a particular friend, and this was Amy’s 
last month in her present abode. She knew not where her lot 
was next to be cast. She had advertised for another situation 
without success. But a lady who sometimes visited Mrs. Atwood, 
and who, having accidentally become acquainted with her, pro- 
fessed a lively interest in her welfare, had told her not to take any 
further steps in the matter, for that she would procure for her a 
more desirable home than the one she was about leaving. But 
that was two weeks ago, and Amy had not seen Mrs. May since ; 
perhaps she had forgotten her, though the suspicion seemed as 
ungrateful as unjust, for her sweet, friendly manner had often 
cheered Amy’s drooping spirit. 

A light rap at the door, the waiter appeared—“ A valentine for 
Miss Amy.” And Amy almost screamed as a bouquet, the exact 
counterpart of the one of “long ago,” with a snowy missive at- 
tached was placed in her hands. There were the waxy camillas, 
half open white rosebuds, daphnas, with their roseate blush and 
delicious fragrance, with intermingled sprays of delicate clematis 
and lily belles. Amy drew a long, deep breath of delight, and, 
with fingers trembling with joyful agitation, opened the valentine, 
and saw traced in characters similar to those often studied with 
tearful eyes : 

“Far away beyond the sea, 
Faithful proved my heart to thee, 
Amy fair—in days lang syne, 
Chosen for my Valentine. 


“ Now the nine long years have rolled 
O’er thy locks of floating gold, 
And thy early charms give place 
To the maiden’s witching grace, 
Amy, do I find thee free? 
Hast thou kept thy heart for me? 
May I, as in days lang syne, 
Choose thee for my Valentine.” 


Amy was weeping again, but this time with happiness. Walter 
had not forgotten her—he was faithful still; it was her Walter 
whose name she had seen a few months since in the list of passen- 
gers just arrived in a ship from Havre—but O, could he see her 
now, would he recognize his early love? The pale, careworn, 
dispirited governess was not the blooming creature of whom he 
dreamed. Even by the floating locks of gold he could not recog- 
nize his Amy; for Mrs. Atwood disliked to see a governess wear 
her hair in curls—so the waving tresses had long been trained to 
lie in straight, smooth folds. For a moment these thoughts passed 
through Amy’s mind, but she was too happy to indulge them. 
She could only think of Walter, and that this was her eighteenth 
birthday—the day to which she had ever looked forward with 
hopeful anticipation, but latterly with shrinking and grief. 

Another tap at the door—“ Mrs. May’s carriage was at the door. 
Mrs. May was waiting in the parlor for Miss Amy.” And for an 
explanation, a card, on which Mrs. May had written, “My dear 
Amy, make no delay,” was placed in her hand. Amy mechani- 


cally threw on her bonnet and shawl, and taking the bouquet, and 
the little box containing her treasures, descended to the parlor. 

“My friend, Mrs. May, has interested herself for you as she 
promised, Miss Barker,” said Mrs. Atwood; but ere she could 
add more, Mrs. May said, pleasantly : 

“T have come to ran away with you, Amy, love. Is your trunk 
packed ?” 

“No, ma’am,” returned Amy, who thought all this rather too 
sudden ; “‘ but I can have it ready in a few moments.” 

“ Then I will wait. Will you trust your bouquet to my care 
in the meantime ?” 

Amy blushed, for the smiling question seemed to be uttered 
with a peculiar emphasis; then smiling at her foolish fancy, sho 
ran up to her room, arranged her small wardrobe, and having 
hastily but affectionately bid farewell to her late pupils, and 
bowed to Mrs. Atwood, she entered the carriage with Mrs. May, 
and was soon driven to that lady’s house. 

As she passed through the hall, she observed that the drawing- 
room was being brilliantly lighted, as if for company; but to her 
timid inquiry her hostess replied, ‘‘ No, they were not willing to 
have strangers present on that evening.”” And again that peculiar 
tone startled Amy. But how was her amazement increased when, 
after Mrs. May’s waiting-maid had converted her smooth braids 
into the old familiar floating tresses, that looked in their soft lustre 
like spun gold, and she had donned her best dress, a light blue 
cashmere, very becoming to her delicate complexion, Mrs. May 
further adorned her with a collar of rich needlework, which she 
fastened with a pearl brooch, saying, with a kiss and a smile, that 
it was her birthday gift. How could Mrs. May have known about 
her birthday ?—and why should she thus favor her? But without 
giving time for her conjectures or thanks, the lady led her young 
companion down stairs. A gentleman emerged from the drawing- 
room to meet them, to whom she said, “I will yield my fair guest 
to your care, Walter ;” and with one glance at the manly face that 
still retained its familiar expression of old, Amy was folded to 
Walter Everett’s heart. An hour after, when Mr. May entered 
the drawing-room, he found the lovers, with a not unfrequent sel- 
fishness in such pleasant conversation, that they were quite obliv- 
ious of every one but themselves. 

“My patience, how long some people take to court!” he ex- 
claimed, in his pleasant, hearty tones. ‘ Walter, ask your aunt 
if I did not gain her consent, duly lay the case before pa and ma, 
and have everything settled, even to fixing on the important day, in 
less time than you have taken to ask your lady love to be yours.” 

Walter replied to his uncle’s raillery in a similar jocose strain, 
and the mystery, which even during the hours’ conversation had 
not been fully explained, was now clear. Mrs. May was Walter’s 
aunt, and the confidant of his early passion. After his return to 
America, when all his inquiries for the Barkers proved fruitless, 
his aunt had accidentally discovered Amy, and by her contrivance 
he came to the city on that afternoon, and despatched the valen- 
tine to Amy to prepare her for the happiness in store. 

It was a pleasant family circle that gathered round the elegantly 
spread table at Mr. May’s that evening. The young ladies, whom 
Amy had several times seen, by their ready tact, relieved the 
embarrassment she would naturally feel under the circumstances ; 
nor had she occasion for the bright blushes, that now, as of old, 
adorned her cheeks, save once at the conclusion of the repast, . 
when Mr. May’s love of a joke overcame his kindly consideration 
for his timid guest; and on one of his daughters addressing Wal- 
ter as cousin, he cried out : 

“Say cousin Walter, or we shall not know whether you mean 
him or cousin Amy.” 

After tea Mrs. May drew Amy one side to propose that, as 
Walter must leave the city early in the morning, as business of a 
pressing nafure demanded his presence at home, they should be 
married immediately, Amy stood aghast at the idea, but Mrs. 
May so eloquently pleaded that she would not force poor Walter 
to part with her now for an indefinite time, after the long and 
anxious search he had already made for her, that she consented. 
At nine o’clock the clergyman arrived, and Amy, looking very 
sweetly in her simple robe of mull muslin, her luxuriant curls con- 
fined by a wreath of natural roses and myrtle, was united to Wal- 
ter Everett, with the warm approval of the amiable family, who 
only regretted that they must so soon part with her. 

The announcement of the marriage catised considerable surprise 
to Mrs. Atwood and the young ladies. They now felt rather cha- 
grined at the reflection that they had treated the quondam gov- 
erness as if she were a being of another species, and could wish 
that their deportment had been widely different to one now con- 
nected with the Mays. But then how were they to know that 
plain, unpresuming Amy Barker was destined to become the bride 
of the rich and aristocratic Walter Everett ? 


» 


CULTURE OF THE LOCUST. 


The Acacia, the pseudo-Acacia or Locust tree, grows in twenty 
years to a goodly size, perfuming with the fragrance of its flowers 
the atmosphere all around it, yielding great abundance of rich 
material to the honey bee fer the manufacture of his precious nec- 
tar, fit food for gods and men. Its use in shipbuilding, for fence 
posts, as well as for manifold purposes in the arts and manufac- 
tures, is rendering it every year more valuable as an article of 
commerce ; it always commands a high price in all sections of our 
country, and will grow well in almost all soils and situations. It 
is a highly ornamental tree, as well as in many ways useful and 
valuable. An acre of Locust of fifteen years’ growth will bring 
from $800 to $1000; of twenty years’ growth, $1500; of twenty- 
five or thirty years’ growth, $3000, more or less, without the labor 
of cutting and carrying to a market; for the buyers will take it 


standing, and leave you the branches, which for eevee, will my 

the interest on the cost of the land during the time the crop as 

been growing. The cost of planting and protection for the first few 

—_ with the labor of proper trimming and pruning, is trifling 0 
, compared with the ultimate profits. — Westfield 


News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Dr. Leas, of Baltimore, has entered the Russian service as sur- 

geon, with high pay and emoluments —— The Newport Mercury 
states that two geese were dug out of a snow drift in that town a 
few days since, which had been without food for forty-two days. 
They were very thin of flesh, but quite lively. —— Beavers are 
sold in the California market for food. The tail of the beaver has 
always been considered a rare delicacy by hunters. —— A new 
Protestant church has been formed among the Armenians of 
Baghchejok, in Turkey, and seventeen new converts have been 
added to the church in Aintab, and three to the church of Kills. 
In the latter place, there are Turks who are called, by other 
Turks, Protestant Mussulmans. They have not openly separated 
from the Mohammedans, but are known to have embraced Pro- 
testant views. Surprise parties are the most agreeable institu- 
tions of New England social life. —— There are eight manufacto- 
ries of brooms in the town of Poland, Ohio, which turn out about 
300 dozen per week, or 150,000 through the year. —— There are 
twenty-three circus companies in the United States, whose average 
expenses are about 8000 dollars a day.———- The House of Repre- 
sentatives of Georgia, by formal resolution, have declined to hold 
intercourse with Vermont, and instructed the governor accordingly. 
They will neither receive mesrazes nor send them. —— The total 
number of hogs packed during the past season at Cincinnati, was 
405,395—an increase over that of last year of 49,610. London, 
besides being the largest city in the world, aspires to the posses- 
sion of the largest hotel in the universe, and to that end a company 
of bankers are about to erect a monster establishment on Trafalgar 
Square, to cost $5,000,000, on the “ American plan.” —— A bill 
has been introduced restoring the law of imprisoment for debt in 
Minnesota. —— An American ship recently ran into a Turkish 
nobleman’s palace, at the waterside in Constantinople, and ex- 
posed his whole harem in very airy costumes. The Turks were 
shocked, and the ship captain was fined. —— A treaty of com- 
merce and friendship between the United States and Chili is said 
to have been formed. —— Immigration continues to pour into 
Texas in a steady stream. A gentleman who recently returned 
from the western part of the State, says that he enumerated five 
thousand slaves on the road, together with long trains of wagons, 
and numerous families. —— The Providence Transcript states 
that passenger fares on the Providence and Worcester railroads 
have been raised ten per cent. —— The lawyers, by setting up the 
plea of insanity, saved Fyler, who murdered his wife in the interior 
of New York, from the gallows—and when they sue him for the 
$4000 which he agreed to pay them, he resists, and again pleads 
insanity. ——John P. Kennedy is engaged in writing a history 
of Maryland. —— Mr. E. Merriam, of Brooklyn Heights, writes 
to the New York Journal of Commerce to announce the death of 
a dog, who for some years had been in the habit of assisting him 
in making meteorological observations at night, by waking him 
every hour when the clock struck.——A _ bill appropriating 
$15,000 to the military institute at Marietta has passed the senate 
of Georgia. M. de Saussure, of Geneva, a noted traveller, has 
lately succeeded in attaining the summit of the volcanic mountain 
Popocatapetl, the highest in Mexico, and which is 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Owing to the climate, the ascent is 
stated to have been less difficult than that of Mount Blanc. ——It 
is stated that the sudden departure of Rachel from Cuba was oc- 
casioned by unfavorable intelligence respecting the health of one 
of her children. —— The Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, have voted to hold a State Fair 
next fall, similar to those of three or four years ago. —— Salt is 
necessary to the health of horses, cattle, and sheep, and they should 
be supplied with it at regular stated intervals throughout all seasons 
of the year. —— It is stated that Russian journals will shortly be 
allowed to enter France, as before the war. 


a> 


Winor’s Cop Liver O11 Lime.—This remarkable spe- 
cific for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, and all consumptive 
symptoms, has reached very justly a wide popularity. The ad- 
vantage of this combination over the simple cod liver oil is appa- 
rent to all medical men, and within the circle of our own immediate 
acquaintance we are constantly hearing of its prompt healing and 
curative qualities. It may be had of all respectable druggists in 
the United States of America. 


+ 


Mr. Macautay.—The Boston Transcript says that letters from 
Mr. Macwulay, recently received by his correspondents in that 
vicinity, mention that the state of his health has confined him to 
the house during most of the time this winter. 


Grawts rm Tirese Days.—There is a family of nine persons in 
Bourbon county, ‘Ky., whose united height is 70 feet, and whose 
aggregate weight is 2298 pounds. Martha, the belle of the family, 
could put-an English grenadier in her apron pocket. 

Miss Apenarpy Patiires.—We are gratified to hear that this 
accomplished vodalist has been engaged by Mr. Paine to accom- 
pany his opera troupe in the place of Mme. Didiee, who returns 
to Europe. 


> 


Notsy Cararen’s Boox anp Stationary Co., No. 77 Lona Waanr, Saw Fran- 
cisco, Cat.—T to an act of the of California, 
Presiden 


Courtrovs.—The British shipping in the harbor of Norfolk, 
Va., displayed their colors in honor of Washington’s birthday. 


Eorrr.—The grain crop in Egypt will be short this year—the 
Nile being too lazy to rise, and refusing to leave its bed. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The State House in Columbus, Ohio, has cost the sum of 
$1,583,886. 

Corn meal should never be ground very fine. It injures the 
richness of it. 


All the telegraph cables crossing the Mississippi River have 
been carried away by the breaking up of the ice. 

Sir Charles Napier, the commander of the first Baltic fleet in 
the present war, is now a member of parliament. 

“ Anthony’s Nose,” at the lower entrance of the “Highlands,” 
on the Hudson River, is upwards of 1100 feet high. 


The Michigan Southern Railroad Company propose erecting a 
magnificent depot at Chicago, which is to cost $100,000. 

In Turkey, whenever a storekeeper is convicted of telling a lie, 
his house is at once painted black, to remain so for one month. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer announces the receipt of $430, from 
numerous correspondents, to be distributed by the editor for the 
benefit of the poor. 


Thomas Cubitt, the celebrated London builder, who began life 
as a bricklayer, died recently, worth over one million of pounds 
sterling—so the papers say. 

It is said that the forthcoming statistics of Massachusetts will 
show that the shoe and leather manufactures of the S:ate amount 
to the astonishing sum of $55,000,000. 


Miss Caroline Chesebro, one of the most successful of our lady 
writers, is about issuing a new novel. ‘The seene of the novel is 
laid in the humbler localities of New York. 

Among their arboreal curiosities in California, they have a 
combined sugar maple and white oak, so closely grown into one 
stock, as almost to defy separate identitication. 


The Rhode Island House of Representatives has passed an act 
admitting, with certain restrictions, all partics in interests to testify 
in all courts of law, the same as other persons. 

At the head of ene of the graves in “Old St. Mary’s,” Mary- 
land, there stands a cedar slab, which, as the inscription indicates, 
was placed there in 1717, and is still perfectly sound. 

The existing war has already cost England $250,000,000, which 
is six times as much a3 the whole of the expenditure of the gov- 
ernment for the same time for the purposes of peace. 

An extensive bed of fossil sak has been discovered in Cache 
creek canon, Yolo county, which the State Journal says is sufti- 
cient in quantity to supply California for half a century. 

One mile from Goldville, Ala., Tallaposa county, a stratum of 
quartz containing fine gold worth 98 1-2 at the mint, has been dis- 
covered. A company has been formed for working this mine. 

The Chicago Times announces the arrival in that city of Mr. 
Price, from Green Bay, in a novel turn out. He drove the entire 
distance in a light sleigh drawn by a single dog, averaging thirty 
miles a day. 

At East Berkshire, lately, a house in which a number of French 
people resided took tire, and two persons, a mother and daughter, 
perished in the flames, leaving an only daughter and sister to 
mourn her loss. 

Bernard S. Taylor, of Ravenna, Ohio, committed suicide a few 
days ago by taking laudanum. The cause assigned is “ disap- 
pointment in not being able to take a sleigh ride, which unsettled 
a sensitive mind.” 


Gov. Wickliffe, of Louisiana, has offered a reward of one thou- 


sand dollars for the apprehension and conviction of the persons | 
who broke the ballot boxes at the Seventh and Ninth Precincts, in | 


New Orleans, the night of the 5th of November, 1855. 

Hon. W. C. Rives, President of the Virginia Historical Society, 
at the request of his associates, has engaged to prepare for publi- 
cation a life of James Madison, one of Virginia’s most distin- 
guished sons, and one of America’s greatest statesmen. 

The Senate Committee on naval affairs has reported in favor of 
appropriating two millions of dollars, by way of commencing the 
construction of ten additional steam sloops of war propellers. It 
is believed that they will be ordered at the present session. 


A witness in a liquor case at Manchester, N. H., lately, gave 
the following testimony: “Sal soda is ice and water, and some 
stuff squirted into it from aconcern. Don’t know whether it is 
intoxicating or not—it makes one feel good—feet lift easier.” 

The White Sulphur Springs in Virginia are for sale. The 
Richmond Whig says, that in the hands of a company, with 
abundant means to enlarge its accommodations to the constantly 
increasing demands of the public, it would prove a most valuable 
investment. 


In 1668, in the election of a pope to succeed Clement the Fourth, 
the cardinals were for nearly three years unable to agree on the 
choice of a successor, and were on the point of breaking up, when 
the magistrates of Rome, by the advice of St. Benjamin, shut the 
gates of the city, locking up the cardinals until they agreed. 


The patent fees to be ly to the United States are as follows : 
If a citizen of the United States, patent fee, $30; if a foreigner, 
who has “ declared his intentions,”’ etc., $30; if a subject of Great 
Britain, $500; all other foreigners, $300; on entering a caveat, 
$20; on entering an appeal, $25; on extending a patent, $40; 
for adding specification of additional improvement, $15. 

M’lle Vestvali, the magnificent contralto, formerly of the Acad- 
emy of Music, has made a great sensation in Mexico, as was ex- 

We learn that she has been induced, at the pressing so- 
licitation of some of the first families of that city, to take the man- 
agement of the Grand National Theatre, and has been liberally 
provided with the necessary funds to carry out the enterprise. 

After the year 1700, the meeting-houses in New England were 
plain, wooden structures, in most cases, without steeples. The 
windows were glazed with a diamond-shaped glass, the walls un- 
plastered, and the interior without any means of heating. Through 
the storms of winter the con tion shivered with cold during 
the public worship. The ministers wore large gowns and pow- 
dered wigs. 

Roman Catholic papers say that the Spanish government pays 
the salaries of the clergy so irregularly, that in several dioceses 
many priests have ied to their bishops for permission to return 
to their families. The great majority of the Spanish press advo- 
cate, although with some restriction, the cause of religious liberty ; 
and a Protestant paper—the first ever known in Spain—is about 
to be established in Madrid. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking of the manufacture of 
watch-cases, which is carried on extensively in that city, says 
there are eleven firms engaged in the business, all of whom employ 
over three hundred hands, and turn out at least five hundred cases 
per week, at a cost of some $20,000, or more than $1,000,000 
annually. The gold manufactured into cases weekly, will not 
amount to much less than $14,000, or over a half million of 
dollars annually. 


Foreign Items. 
The last of the docks of Sebastopol have been destroyed. 
Alexander von Humboldt has been presented by the civic offi- 


cials of Berlin “with the freedom of that city, illuminated, and 
contained in a silver box.” 


An order has lately been given to the dockyard at Cherbourg, 
to construct thirty large boats for landing troops, each of which is 
to carry a heavy gun of long range. 

The Steam-Collier Assoriation at Newcastle-on-Tyne offers a 
£500 prize to the discoverer of a means of effectually consuming 
smoke, with a due regard to the economy of fuel. 


It is rted in Paris that the Polytechnic School is to be dis- 
solved. Its studied silence on the day the‘Imperial Guard entered 
Paris is remarked upon as a most unpatriotic demonstration. 

The Musée d’Aritillerie, Paris, has just added to its collection 
the pocket-book of Prince Menschikoff, taken at the battle of the 
Alma, and one of the Jacobi infernal machines, fished up in the 
Baltic by the French sailors. 


Richard Wagner’s celebrated opera, “ Tannhauser,” has been 
produced at Berlin with the utmost success. It was got up with 
great splendor, under the direction of Dorn, the eminent kapel- 
meister. The prima donna was the composer’s niece, Johanna 
Wagner ; and the part of Zannhavser was performed by Formes. 

A Paris letter says :—‘ Within these few days a very large 
number of arrests have been made in the provinces; and in and 
about Bordeaux, 15,000 men are talked of as being thrown into 

rison. The sectaries of the ‘‘ Marianne” are, I believe, increas- 


ing fearfully in the lower classes, from the fact of the universal 
distress and want of fuod.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience driy 

-++« Negligence is the rust of the soul, that corrodes through 
all her best resolves.—Ovwen Felltham. 


-++» Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
everybody is content to hear.—John Selden. 

... Give a man a name for miraculous shrewdness and man- 
agement, and you give him a host of friends.— acon. 

.... A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is 
at best indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even turns to 
vice.— Goldsmith. 

; . Strength of mind is the triumph of reflection; it is an 
instinct superior to the passions, which calms while it governs 
them.— } auvenargues. 


-++. The qualities of candor, fortitude, charity and generosity 
are not, in their own nature, virtues, unless impelied and directed 
by justice.— Goldsmith. 

.... To talk, or to think like a child, is not always a proof of 
folly ; it may sometimes push aside heavy griefs where the strength 
of wisdom fails.—Landor. 

-+.. Resentment is a union of sorrow with malignity ; a com- 
bination of a passion which all endeavor to avoid, with a passion 
which all concur to detest.—Dr. Johnson. 


...» He who brings ridicule to bear against truth, finds in his 
hand a blade without a hilt. The most sparkling and pointed 


flame of wit flickers and expires against the incombustible walls 
of her sanctuary.—Landor. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is the difference between an auction and sea sickness 2? 
One is a sale of effects, the other the effects of a sail. 


“Keep your dog away from me!” said a dandy to a butcher 


| boy. “Darn the dog, he’s always after puppies,” said the boy. 


Not put wHat.—Lady.—And so you are married, eh? 


| Who did you marry! Forgetful Snob —Well, I married forty 


thousand dollars ; I forget her other name. 


A young lady being told that her lover was suddenly killed, 
exclaimed :—“ O, that splendid gold watch of his! Give me that 
—zgive me something to remember him by!” 

The young ladies of Aurora, Ill., have passed the following 
resolution :—“ Resolved, that if we, the young ladies of Aurora, 
don’t get married this year, somebody will be to blame.” 


Irritating—after rolling all night in your berth at sea till you 
are miserably sick, to have a steward open your door in the morn- 
ing, and ask you if you'll have a fiesh roll for breakfast. 

An Irishman, seeing an undertaker carrying a very small coffin, 
exclaimed, in the utmost surprise, ‘‘ By the Saint of Dinis O Sligo! 
is it possible that coffin can be intended for any living cratare ’” 


“That chap’s behind the ‘ Times,’” as the Yankee said, when 
he saw the top of an old gentleman’s head peeping over a spread 
copy of the London “ Thunderer,” or rather, “‘ Blunderer,” as it 
should now be called. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, lecturing in New York, astonished his 
audience by saving, “ We eat gas, drink gas, tread on gas, and 
are gas !”—“ Then it is a great shame,” cried a calculating Yan- 
kee, ‘‘ that gas is so dear.’ 


The last time (says Rogers) I saw Hook, was in the lobby of 
Lord Canterbury’s house after a large evening party there. He 
was walking up and down, singing with great gravity, to the 
astonishment of the footmen, “ Shepherds, I have lost my hat!” 
— 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina! t!cs, 
written oxpressly for the paper. In polities, and om all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the-day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering theentiresheet. which isof tus 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrival!cd 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is unacr 
the most finished and perfeet system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which fir execeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘* Datzou’s PicroaiaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIALLY IN ADVANCT. 


seventeenth 
One copy 
$4 per annum. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive tho 


3 Fiac or our Uston, and one copy of Prcroriat, 
lished every SxTrunDar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
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SCENES ON THE RHINE, 

The first picture on this is a view of one of the most in- 
teresting points on the beautiful Rhine—Stolzenfels. The famous 
castle is seen on the right. On the opposite bank, wood, village 
and mountain rise upon the eye in mingled beauty—while in the 
foreground, a religious procession with cross and garland winding 
its slow way along, adds to the effect of the picture. Stolzenfels 
is three miles above Coblentz. In the olden time it was the resi- 
dence of the prelatical monarchs of the Rhine, but the French 
blew it to pieces and the city of Coblentz gave it to the King of 
Prussia, after having vainly tried to sell it for fifty or sixty dol- 
lars. Think of a feudal castle on the Rhine hanging fire at that 
price! The Prussian monarch restored it, fitted it up at great ex- 

se, and made it one of the most attractive features of the 
ine scenery. It was never seen to more advantage than on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit a few years since. It was a 
calm and lovely night, and the moon shone down with undimmed 
brilliancy on the noble Rhine. Soon after ten the church tower of 
St. John and the village of Niederlahnstein were illuminated ; at 
the same time every window of the castle burst into light, and a 
igious flight of rockets roared up into the blue sky. Ata 
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given signal the village of Oberlahnstein was lighted up, and the cas- 
tle of Rheneck responded with a splendid display of fireworks. The 
effect of these pyrotechnic splendors was enhanced by their reflec- 
tion in the mirror-like surface of the river, which was so tranquil 
as to image every tree upon its banks, with every church spire, 
and to reproduce in clear outline the bold mountain range that 
belts the Rhine, The eyes of the King of Prussia’s royal guest 
could never have rested on a more enchanting scene. Our second 
picture is a view of the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, with part of 
Coblentz on the same river. Directly in front of us rise on their 
steep base, itself a natural fortification, the walls of that fortress, 
“black with the miner’s blast,” to which Byron has consecrated 
some of the finest lines in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A part of 
Coblentz appears on the right, with its pointed and moss-grown 
roofs and little loopholes of windows. variety of craft are clus- 
tered on the water, the little Rhine steamers contrasting with those 
cumbrous structures which are peculiar to the navigation of this 
river. Coblentz lies on the left bank of the Rhine and the right 
of the Moselle. It received from the Romans the name of Con- 
fluentes, modernized into Coblentz or Coblenz, from its being sit- 
uated at the confluence of the two rivers. Its fortifications con- 
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nect with the citadel of Ehrenbreitstein (the Broad Stone of Hon 
or) on the opposite bank of the Rhine, and render Coblentz the 
bulwark of Germany and the Prussian dominions on the side of 
France. When Byron visited it, the fortress was partially ruined, 
but the King of Prussia has restored and strengthened its defences. 
Ehrenbreitstein is connected with Coblentz by a bridge of boats, 
and commands a glorious view of the junction of the Rhine and 
the Moselle and of the course of the Rhine from Stolzenfels to 
Ondernack. The fortifications of Coblentz and Ehrenbreitstein 
are now considered impregnable. A hundred thousand men can 
be quartered in the works, while the citadel alone is capable of 
holding 14,000 men, with provisions for 8000 men for ten years. 
The great parade ground on the top of the rock is over huge cis- 
terns capable of holding a three years’ supply of water for the 
garrison, while a well excavated to the depth of four hun- 
dred feet in the solid rock, communicates with the Rhine. In its 
present condition no European nation at war with Prussia could 
undertake the cost of its reduction. Its history is full of roman- 
tic and chivalric incidents. Army after army, host upon host, 
have besieged it, and retired baffled from its frowning walls and 
precipitous heights. 
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